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Our Deap-Letrer Orrics.—We find on our 
files several letters enclosing money and ordering various 
books and Journals, which we are unable to gond for want 
of proper directions, If correspondents would be more 
particular in these small matters, they would save them- 
selves from anxiety and delay, and us from blame. 

The following are without the name of the writer: 

Lebanon, Boon county, Ind. 

Aurora. (No county or State.) 

Sauver's Island, Oregon Territory. 

The following have no post-office, county, or State: 

James Y. Patterson. 

Orlow W. Parish. 

E. EL. Conklin. 

The addresses of the following are incomplete: 

Dr. Isaac B. Wiltse, Bunkum. (No county or State. 

Benjamin B. Porter, Forksville. - 

H. EL Ladd, Appleton. 

Albert Pearson, Gunplains. 

Jos. 8, Johnson & Co., Clarksville, ° 

Samuel B. Clark, Warren Co., Ind. (No post-office.) 

When writing for the above, please say they are advertised. 


Cayapa Postacs. — Our friends in Canada, 
when sending their Clubs for the Journals, will, please re- 
member to enclose, in addition to the subseription price, the 
American postage, which is only six cents a year; 4 small 
matter considered by itself, but on the thousands we send to 
Canada would amount to more than the price at which the 
Journals are furnished will warrant us in losing. 
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PHRENOLOGIOAL JOTTINGS. 
No. IL 


BY LEV REUBEN, M.D. 


PAITH IN IDEAS. 


Wrrs a full experience of all the heartlessness 
that can properly be laid to the charge of society, 
and a clear knowledge of all the corruptions in 
which the lowest strata of humanity reek and 
fester, how, after all, does it shock a mind en- 
dowed with the least degree of sensibility, to be 
compelled to meet and mingle with those who 
have no faith in ideas—tnFipEts to the Good, 
the Beautiful, and the True! This faithlessness 
is, notwithstanding, far too prevalent. It is the 
real infidelity. To discard all trust in the high 
conception of manhood which, however defaced, 
every man bears about within himself—of which, 
indeed, he is himself the evolving expression, 
and to develop which is the grand problem of the 
present life—is to reject the highest revelation of 
Infinite Goodness man has ever received, and, as 
faras the individual can do so, to nullify the pur- 
pose and forego the opportunities of his own 
being. Let human life de as cold or as bald a 
reality now as it is often declared to be ; yet the 
ennobling faculties of Causality and Ideality are 
not idle embellishments of the soul; and happy 
he who, with the most straitened lot and the 
most meagre realizations, is in himself partner in 
the infinite wealth of Truth and Beauty for ever 
developing itself through this glorious Universe! 

D1saGRecaBLe Traits or Cuaracter.—A large 
1 forehead, is strongly given 
to making “‘ much ado about nothing.” Such a 
one always makes much out of little in conver- 
sation, and in his or her own feelings and course 
of action. This is easily explained. The small 
forehead gives but a small capital of facts and 
ideas to work upon: the large back-head gives 


| great breadth and depth of activity, desire, self- 
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pa These together constitute an 
t; a self-tormenting, and yet insa- 
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tiable spirit, that, like the “daughters of the 
horse-leeéh,”’ cries to all surrounding things and 
persons, “Give, give!” and will not say “it is 
enough,” Such, by their exactions, inevitably 
disgust @li who, with a large upper forehead, 
giving ty, calmness, and elevated senti- 
ments, at..¢umbered with a less burden of pro- 
pensity and blind desire. Why is it, indeed, that 
by general consent such persons are termed “ dis- 
” Is it not because the propensities 
é tn producing such a character are an- 
Agreeableness ; and therefore are, 

of necessity, disagreeable, i. e., anti-agreeable? 

These large back-heads are the very antipodes 
of every thing like ease, grace, or refinement ; 
and where not overbalanced by upper and ante- 
rior brain, they are essentially ugly things to 
deal with. Ifa person with such a conformation 
of head does now and then, as everybody will at 
times, & generous deed, he or she is so uneasy 
about it, so pragmatical in its performance, and 
80 avaricious of remark and appreciation of it, 
when done, that any one of good sense and refine- 
ment is fain to get away by any means from such 
an exhibition of coarse animality, and rather 
than suffer under the display, would often will- 
ingly forego the favor. I speak of extreme 
cases; but such as every one must meet at times. 

ExLements oF A Borz.—To make the perfection 
of a bore, take large Approbativeness, Self-Es- 
teem, Language, and Continuity, with moderate 
orsmall perceptive and reasoning powers. If to 
the mixture we add selfish propensities large, and 
moral sentiments small, we have a human com- 
pound that is perfectly horrible. 

AMATIVENESS AND TEMPERAMENTS. — Hazlitt 
thinks “love at first sight’ no great absurdity ; 
because men and women realize what to each of 
them would be the essentials of beauty, long 
before they meet with their embodiment ; and so, 
they love the latter as soon as they do meet it. 
“ Well,” saida of mine once 
in my presence, “I always knew I should love 
black eyesaad raven locks, and now I have married 
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them.” “ So do light-haired men, almost always,” 
responded his wife. And so it is. Nature floats 
men and women together by a sort of under- 
stream, which few see, but all obey. And thus 
the temperaments are saved from that excessive 
divergence from a normal blending and combi- 
nation which, if suffered to go on, would in a few 
generations people the earth with monsters. 

While speaking of Amativeness, I will add a 
thought or two. Lovers love flowers, because 
flowers are the loves of the plants. There seems 
to be an instinctive sympathy, although without 
a conseionsness on the part of its subjects, be- 
tween the loves of the sentient and vegetative 
worlds. Thus it is no fiction which makes an 
amatory vocabulary from the flowers; and the 
latter are well known to repay the interest be- 
stowed upon them, by heightening the impulse 
and deepening the sentiment of love. 

The word “love,” as here used, expresses two 
ideas, indicative of widely different emotions and 
states. One of these is the sentiment of affection, 
which elevates, adorns, and happifies both its 
object and its possessor. The other is the mere 
sexual impulse, which may degrade, brutalize, 
and unhappify both. So widely different are 
these two emotions, that we are tempted, with 
some who have written on this subject, to locate 
the organs of the two faculties in almost antipodal 
regions of the brain. Thus, the animal impulse 
is a propensity ; and its location and function 
are well known. When perverted or unnaturally 
restrained in its action, it directly leads to reck- 
lessness, desperation, profligacy, and destruct- 
iveness in all its forms. It becomes the parent of 
all the vices and enormities possible to our nature. 
But in its better aspect, “love” seems entitled to 
a classification with the highest and noblest sen- 
timents. It naturally allies itself with Ideality, 
Grace, Agreeableness, Benevolence, Veneration, 
and Hope; and, like a central sun, warms into 
pleasing activity the sum of all the virtues and 
excellences. 

Destructiveness.—Some men throw off the 
gripe of cares and perplexities with a “ fatal faci- 
lity,” puffing them away in the fumes of a vigar, 
or drowning them in the excitement of a dram. 
Thus they doom themselves to inefficiency and 
indolence, by refusing to let difficulties perform 
their intended office, as a means of crowding them 
perforce into the manly conflict of life. He who 
has obstacles to contend with, that fall in any 
degree short of a positive mastery and overthrow 
of him, should be thankful for them, as for need- 
ful and real blessings ; and he who has them not, 
should devise responsibilities and burdens not 
imposed on him by his fortune, to call out and 
strengthen his energy and efficiency. To be born 
to great wealth, is to be cast into the lap of De- 
lilah, and shorn of our locks, before we have ac- 
quired the mental power to perceive the immea- 
surableness of our loss. 

Se.rrsuness.—Selfishness is a fundamental law 
of all animal existence, human included. Whether 
in the human mind it has a single, specific facul- 
ty, or whether it is in itself the expression in va- 
rious ways of an entire group of faculties, it 
certainly has a sphere and use as legitimate as 
those of philanthropy. Only when excessive (and 
that is unfortunately too often) is its manifesta- 
tion to be deprecated. No one can, if he would, 








understand and properly minister to the wants 
of another human being. From the inherent di- 
versity of constitutions and circumstances, each 
must do this for himself. Neither do time and 
opportunity generally allow a person to secure 
the interests of many others, at the same time 
with his own. It can only be right as a rarely 
exceptional case, that one man should have his 
interests specially studied and attained by the 
labors of another ; for thus we should destroy the 
sense of individual responsibility, and fill society 
not only with drones and hangers-on, but with 
impaired intellectualities—gone thin from disuse. 

I would by no means question that philanthropy 
is, equally with selfishness, a necessity and a law 
of our being. The universal voice of the wise 
and good has pronounced it the higher law, in all 
cases where the life or usefulness of the subject is 
not at stake. By philanthropy we are not to un- 
derstand benevolence, in its isolated action ; for, 
like all the sentiments, this in itself is blind. It 
is too apt to waste the powers and means of the 
individual in unsystematic charities, and in pit- 
tances doled out to blunt the edge of inflexible 
consequences. A true philanthropy is benevo- 
lence enlightened by a broad and deep intellect- 
uality. This, while it does not forget present 
woes and wants, searches out none the less the 
causes of failures and unhappiness, running 
through the whole fabric of social life, and, apply- 
ing its means and influence to remove these, aims 
to dry up the sea of human misery by cutting off 
the fountains that feed it. 

Scerricism.—This very needful phase of our 
mentality has been strangely underrated, and 
even greatly vilified. As is too often the case, a 
superficial moral philosophy has condemned scep- 
ticism in toto. We should be sadly off, however, 
in a world where errors meet us at every step, 
without this disposition. It is the indispensable 
antagonist of Marvellousness, which, but for this 
“check” and “balance” in our nature, would 
gulp down without measure the fictions of a dis- 
tempered fancy, or the fabrications of interested 
motives, and expose us to every sort of incon- 
venience. Excessive scepticism is bad ; but so 
is the excess of every propensity or blind senti- 
ment in our nature. In healthful development, 
Scepticism is the patient assayer at the mint of 
Truth and Knowledge, a little too redolent, per- 
haps, of the dust and smoke of the furnace, to suit 
our hours of sociability and elegant ease, or of 
poetic reverie, or religious contemplation ; but 
still the indispensable friend of all who would 
separate the pure gold from the dross of human 
knowledge and belief. To change the figure, 
Scepticism constitutes the “‘ lower house’’ in the 
mental parliament, and perhaps the less honor- 
able ; but it is well for us that it has the power 
to “ move a reconsideration” of some questions 
definitively acted upon by those lords in the coun- 
cils of mind—Intellect, Ideality, and Credulity. 


It is not without advantage to doubt 
the truth itself; for by scru ng it closely, we 
rely on it more securely when passed the 


ordeal. 
“To be once in doubt is—once to be resolved.” 


Contrnurry.—The concentrative person is slow 
to think, slow to feel, slow to act; and no less 
slow to yield to disease, and slow to overcome it. 
The modile person, on the other hand, is quick to 





think, feel, and act, and no less quick to succumb 
to diseasing influences, or to rally and convalesce 
after his malady has spent its force. His health, 
even his involuntary appetites and tastes, are as 
fickle as himself. His pathway of life is that of 
the kite in the air, or the shallop tacking against 
the wind. The concentrative man, however, has 
no short corners in his making-up. With a large 
upper back-head, he works under a steady and 
powerful force impelling him always in a “ right 

line” forward. While he lives, he lives straight 
ahead ; and he does well to keep off the track of 
dissolution, for if he gets on that, he will travel it 
straight ahead, too. The story of the poor man 
who died because “ the fever had no room to turn 
in him,” is not so unlikely, after all! There is 
somewhere about it a bit of philosophy, as well as 
arather startling humor. And thus, it would seem, 
there is a relationship—a stamp of personality— 
expressing itself first in the orain, and then run- 
ning through all parts of one’s system, and speak- 
ing in every manifestation of which he is capable ; 
so that the gait, the tones, the handwriting, the 
habitudes of action and thought, and even the 
minutest trifle of conduct, proclaim the indivi- 
dual, and to his acquaintances suggest the man, 
as certainly as would the picture, the attested 
signature, or the living face. 

Another thought. It is Continuity, with lack 
of depth of brain, that, on the proposition of a 
given subject, always meets it with a particular 
response ; a certain stereotyped idea of the matter. 
This makes one “common-place,”’ and destitute 
of variety in thought and conversation. Of the 
same parcel with this narrow and beaten round 
of thought—this “ bark-mill” intellect—is much 
that dignifies itself with the title of Conservatism. 

Se.r-Estszm.—How is it that one man has too 
much Self-esteem to descend to “ little things ;”’ 
while another’s pride enables him to engage in 
no matter how little things, and yet esteem him- 
self not a whit the less important a personage ? 
The reason would seem to be this: “ High-mind- 
ed” men are not always proud men ; nor are the 
proud always, in the true sense, “ high-minded.” 
A person may be guilty of mean actions, and yet 
very assuming and self-important. Another, 
without the least offensive pride or hauteur, 
never stoops to mean acts, because his whole 
mentality is of an elevated cast, and his thoughts 
and feelings find their appropriate play among 
the upper planes of being. Such men are often 
wrongfully charged by the low and vulgar with 
pride, when they should be credited with moral- 
ity and refinement ; and they are reproached with 
a “ distance” which is no fault of theirs, because 
it is not the “distance” of coldness, but of eleva- 
tion. 

There is one great weakness, however, 0 
true “high-minded” man. He is too apt to feel 
a heedlessness, or even a repugnance, to the 
whole subject of physical well-being. He feels 
above the questionable details of his own bodily 
organization, and its necessities ; and often sacri- 
fices health and life through ignorance, rather 
than “ descend” to study and preserve them. It 
takes some degree of “ low-mindedness” to make 
a thorough-going, practical, physical Reformer. 
Such a one may expect even to be “ looked down 
upon”’ for his advocacy of perfection of the phy- 
sical substratum, as a condition indispensable to 
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ble brilliancy of the intellectual 
poe oo oro enshrined in so perishable a 
casket. But the failing Intellect and the blighted 
Spirituality on every hand ery out for a remedy ; 
and the physical Reformer asks no other warrant 
for the legitimacy and the nobility of his calling. 





ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANS. 
5. CONCENTRATIVENESS. 


“ A river cut into many rivulets divides its strength, and 
grows contemptible, and apt to be forded by s lamb and 
drunk up by a summer sun: So is the spirit of man busied 
in variety and divided in itself; it abates its fervor, cools into 
indifferency, and becomes trifling from its dispersion and in- 
advertency."—Jenumy Tarior ‘On Prayer.’ 

Tuis organ is not unfrequently called Conti- 
nuity, and, large, gives its possessor the ability to 
concentrate all his mental and physical energies 
upon one object until that object is gained, or 
the work engaged in accomplished. It is located 
just above Inhabitiveness and below Self-esteem. 
Phrenologists were for a long time divided in 
their opinions in relation to this organ. Spurz- 
heim denied the existence of the faculty of Con- 
centrativeness, and Combe did not recognize the 
organ of Inhabitiveness. Further study and ob- 
servation, however, demonstrated the existence 
of both. The one under consideration was dis- 
covered by Combe ; the other, Inhabitiveness, by 
Spurzheim, as before related. Combe now re- 
cognizes the existence of thetwo, and declares 
the function of the former, Concéntrativeness, to 
be “to keep two or more orgais in continued 
and simultaneous activity.” 


Continuity does for man intellectually what 


Inhabitiveness does for him socially—it fixes his 
mind in one state until its object be gained, is 
averse to changeability of mental action, and 
gives the mind permanency, abstraction, and sta- 
bility. It is the firmly-laid rail upon which the 
engine of thought, propelled by the motive-power 
of courage, hope, and faith, drags in its train a 
long line of sequences and consequences, all 
tending to one end, which mus¢ be gained before 
distraction applies the brakes and reverses the 
onward motion. The difference between this 
organ large and small will be apparent after a 
moment’s reflection. Any of you can recall two 
or more instances of its great development among 
the circle of your acquaintances. Of one thing 
you may be certain—the man who seizes you by 
the button-hole, moves his head backward and 
forward in a line with this organ, and gesticulates 
with the index-finger of the other hand in a see- 
saw, punch-and-thrust-manner, that man has large 
Concentrativeness, and is, unless he is a rara 
avis indeed, a regular bore. From such a man 
flee as from contagion. It was in former days 
more largely developed than at present. Then 
man had one only single business, to which he 
gave his undivided attention. Now it is different. 
It frequently happens that one man is president 
of a bank, a railroad monopoly, two Temperance 
Societies, and one Young Men’s Association ; is 
director of three Insurance Companies, one Or- 
phan, one Idiot, and one Insane Asylum ; is a 
member of the City Council, and one of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, of Finance, of Lanes 





and Alleys, and of the Alms-House ; has a bro- 
ker’s office in Wall street: is a man of note on 
’Change ; is the father of three different sets of 
children by as many different wives, and last, 
though not least of all, is the husband of a fourth 
wife who is ten years younger than his oldest 
son, and one very much inclined to let Mr. Bul- 
lion know what he is made of. 

Ministers in olden times used to get up to 
twentiethly before the noon-lunch in church, and 
let their flocks go late in the day, after having 
discoursed as high as ninety-ninthly, and that too 
upon two doctrinal points as near alike as tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee. But now-a-days our clergy, 
with reverence be it said, begin with justification 
by faith and good works, descant somewhat upon 
predestination and foreordination, touch lightly 
upon the doctrines of the Trinity and eternal 
rewards and punishments, and close with a few 
remarks upon railroad accidents and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, having taken for a text the grave 
inquiry, “Is thy servant @ dog, that he should do 
this thing ?”’ 

This organ is of very great importance, and one 
which, if properly managed, is capable of leading 
the other faculties on to great achievements. It 
is a well-known fact that long-continued mental 
exertion upon one subject is prejudicial to health 
and longevity. When we have employed our 
powers upon one subject for a sufficient length of 
time, nature sounds the alarm and we become 
fatigued. If we now take up another study 
which will occupy another set of mental faculties, 
we experience immediate relief, and are fresh for 
continued exertion a few hours longer, during 
which time the first powers used are recruiting. 
A continued judicious variation of the different 
mental pursuits will enable the student to retire 
at night but little wearied by the labor and exer- 
tion of the day. It thence appears that as much 
is to be accomplished by the judicious division 
and subdivision of our time and occupations as 
by long-continued intense labor in one direction. 
The following remark of William Hazlitt’s de- 
pends in a great measure upon this principle for 
its truth and accuracy: “There is room enough 
in human life to crowd almost every art and 
science in it. If we pass no day without a line, 
visit no place without the company of a book, we 
may with ease fill libraries or empty them of 
their contents. The more we do, the more we can 
do; the more busy we are, the more leisure we 
have.” 

The person who is destitute of this faculty is 
most generally “A jack-at-all-trades and a mas- 
ter of none.” It is larger in men than in women ; 
in the Germans, Scotch, and English than in the 
French and Americans, and in factory operatives 
and watchmakers and repairers than in most 
other tradesmen. It is large also in shoemakers, 
the nature of whose business is favorable to deep 
and protracted thought. I have also remarked 
that this organ large decidedly favors that strong 
tendency to obesity which is a characteristic of 
many organizations. This organ is a power sui 
generis, exercising its control upon all the pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and faculties. 


We have now passed in review, by analysis and 
illustration, all those organs which constitute the 


Domestic Propensities in man. It is these whieh 





lie at the foundation of all his happiness, all his 
successes and reverses, his comforts and pains, 
fortunes and miseries. According as these find 
congeniality in partnership, are large or small, 
well or illy combined, in health or in disease, are 
man’s domestic relations happy or miserable, 
successful or unsuccessful, high-minded or crimi- 
nal. These powers are instinctive, reasoning none 
by and of and in themselves. They are possessed 
by man in common with the lower animals ; they 
occupy the basilar portion of the brain; their 
convolutions are more numerous and of greater 
size and consequent power ; hence their prompt- 
ings are less under the control of the will and 
the intellect, more subject to irregularities and 
concomitant derangement and disease, and are 
omnipotent to ruin or to save. 


Biography. 


E. H. OHAPIN. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 











Tue following is a word-for-word examination, 
as given by the senior Editor, and taken down 
from his lips by a phonographic reporter, without 
his having any suspicion whose head he was ex- 
amining, or even that he was examining the head 
of a minister. Mr. Chapin had doffed all clerical 
insignia, and assumed a character to prevent his 
being known ; and as the Editor had seen him but 
once before, and that very many years ago, be- 
fore he became distinguished, and then by candle- 
light, he gave a purely scientific exhibit of his 
phrenology and physiology. It will serve as an 
example of our mode of giving full written de- 
scriptions of those who call on us for scientific 
delineations of their characters. 


You have one of the very best physical or- 
ganizations in the world. You have abused it, 
but still retain power of constitution enough to 
throw off the effects of this abuse and live to be 
avery old man, say a hundred years. This prin- 
ciple of longevity you inherit from your mother, 
or it may be from your father’s mother, whose 
ancestors lived to be between eighty and a hun- 
dred years old. 

You take your character more from your mo- 
ther than from your father. You have a great 
abundance of the life-power, and can endure al- 
most any amount of hard work, or exposures of 
any kind; and indeed, the harder you work, the 
better you will be. In fact, I would say that you 
should eat light, work hard, besides taking much 
recreation by travelling, visiting, attending 
places of amusement, or any thing that you like. 

You are better adapted than most men to en- 
joy physical pleasures, such as breathing, eating, 
sleeping, exercise, and every species of animal 
enjoyment. You matured late, and did not at- 
tain your full strength of intellect till between 
thirty and forty years of age ; but you can retain 
it till between eighty and ninety. -In fact, your 
mind has matured more within the last ten years 
than in all your life before ; and you will mature 
still more rapidly in time to come. You are ad- 
mirably adapted to the practice of law; but can 
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do better in the speaking than in the writing p rt 
of that profession, In fact, you ought to be a 
speaker ; for you have all that freedom, glibness, 
and fluency of both language and feeling requi- 
site for extempore efforts; yet you are not as 
well adapted to hard study and astute logic or 
deductions, as to off-hand extemporizings. You 
would make a first-rate stump-speech. 

You are harmonious in all your physical and 
mental operations ; consequently you have few 
idiosynerasies ; and generally take correct views 
of subjects, because you look on all sides of every 
subject you investigate. Hence your observa- 
tions about men and things are unusually con- 
sistent. and correct, and strike people as just 
about the right thing. A great deal of contact 
with men and things, and still more with the fe- 
male mind and character, which you appreciate 
in the highest degree, is necessary to your enjoy- 
ment, You always espouse the cause of woman, 
so that you must almost necessarily be “a Wo- 
man’s Rights man.” You have been gallant from 
boyhood ; are capable of making a devoted aad 
enthusiastic husband. 

You are not very excitable, and yet are sufli- 
ciently so for all practical purposes. You rarely 
allow your excitability to overrule your judg- 
ment; yet you have enough of it to sharpen up 
all your powers. You are remarkably healthy, 
but are not as fine-grained as some in your or- 
ganic texture. 

You are an eminently social man, and hence 
make friends of everybody. You are not ex- 
travagantly fond of little children, though not 
wanting in that fondness ; but you are peculiarly 








friendly, convivial, jovial, and as good company 
as any other man. You are rather wanting in 
the home instinct, and care little where you are. 
You are endowed with great Continuity, and 
consequently finish up every thing you touch 
before you leave it; and you add a completeness 
and a fulness to your observations which finishes 
as you go; so that you seldom repeat, though 
you often amplify. 

You are not a sensual man; are not governed 
by the animal propensities ; and are never quar- 
relsome. But having predominant Conscientious- 
ness, you possess great moral courage ; yet are 
not martial, have not a contentious disposition, 
and do not seek danger. You will stand by the 
truth eternally and ai all hazards ; yet you will 
fight only for principle, never for person. 

You have a wonderful tenacity of life and 
power to ward off disease by mere force of will ; 
and hence you never need to take medicines. 

You will make money, though honestly ; and 
will take care of it; and though you may spend 
rather freely, will always keep within your in- 
come. You are politic, guarded, discreet, and 
not merely careful, but admirably self-governed 
and self-possessed ; so that you rarely say any 
thing till you have measured your words. You 
have always an eye to the windward, and you 
look out for ultimate consequences. 

You are a smart man, yet I would hardly call 
you a great one ; and your success in life will be 
quite equal to your natural talents, because so 
well sustained by policy and judgment. You will 
be very careful to discharge all your pecuniary 
obligations, You should make your money more 





by some profession or agency than by merely 
making bargains. You are perhaps better adapt- 
ed to the life of a lawer and politician than any 
other vocation; for you unmistakably possess 
superior talents for political life. Perhaps you 
have too much integrity for such a station ; yet 
this will fit you to engage in some moral phase 
of politics. 

You ambition is towering, and will be gratified 
by some kind of public life. Dignity, however, 
is not large; and hence you are free and famti- 
liar with all; are rather wanting in self-respect ; 
but have the highest sense of character, especially 
moral character. You are inflexible whenever 
right and truth are concerned ; cannot possibly 
be turned aside from principle. You are always 
cheerful and buoyant, would be happy if in pur- 
gatory, and make your next-door neighbor so. 
You are religious, but it is in your own way ; 
for you believe only what you must from sheer 
force of evidence ; yet you worship heartily the 
Great Supreme, especially in his works. 

You are by nature a philanthropist ; and are 
thoroughly interested in whatever concerns or 
promises to improve mankind, by either obviating 
their misery or increasing their happiness. You 
are therefore noted for general kindness; and 
having a good intellect, are disposed to study 
those subjects which involve human weal and 
woe, and to take strong ground for the oppressed 
and against wrong. You have a brilliant imagina- 
tion, and a natural love for and conception of the 
beautiful and complete, which imparts taste and 
grace to your expressions and manners ; and you 
are refined in all you say and do. You are some- 
times poetical; and, in fact, a lover of beauty 
everywhere. You have large imitative powers; 
which, coupled with your Ideality and Language, 
give powers of eloquence. Indeed, all your 
talents point to speaking as your natural gift. 
You are withal witty ; but you manifest it in so 
smooth and happy a manner that even your ene- 
mies cannot be angered. But whenever you pass 
a joke, it has a truth at the bottom cf it ; though 
then it tickles more than it stings, because said 
so smoothly. 

You are more the reasoner than the observer ; 
and you manufacture ideas more than you col- 
late facts; yet you have sufficient memory of 
facts and general knowledge to command good 
illustrations. You have three kinds of memory 
admirably developed, namely, of thoughts, words, 
and incidents or general knowledge. You are a 
natural scholar, and might even make a good 
professor of the languages. Still, your natural 
forte is public speaking ; and if you have enjoyed 
cultivation, you are without mistake an ORATOR. 
You are more the classical scholar than the ma- 
thematician or naturalist. You are admirably 
adapted to mould the actions and work on the 
motives of men, or to persuade them into your 
measures. You have a happy flow of ideas and 
a still happier flow of words; and you use just 
the very word that exactly expresses your mean- 
ing ; and you often use classical expressions and 
words derived from other languages. 

You are a natural critic of both ideas and 
words; are famous for extraordinary 
correct inference, for putting this and that to- 
gether, and deducing results. You know how to 
state a thing clearly, so that its full force reaches 
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the mind. You are prepossessing, attractive, and 
always gentlemanly. In fact, I consider you ad- 
mirably adapted to work your way along among 
men, and attain and retain an honorable and 
useful position among men. I think justice, elo- 
quence, philanthropy, and ambition the four 
corner-stones of your character. 


The foregoing character was described in Oc- 
tober. In February the examiner heard him 
preach, and was struck with the singular coinci- 
dence between the description ‘and the manifes- 
tation. ; 

We will give a single impression received by 
listening to his sermon; namely, that the real 
secret of his power has its fountain-head in his 
boundless benevolence—to say what will do 
good—to rich, poor, good, and bad. If he rebukes 
the proud, it is with a kindness which shows that 
he is their friend and not their foe. If he be- 
speaks honor or consideration for the laboring 
man, it is obviously that he may raise the one 
without depressing the other. Every figure of 
speech seems to have a benevolent emotion as its 
parent. It seems as though Benevolence was the 
benignant head of his family of faculties, and 
every one stood ready to spring into intense ac- 
tion whenever they can serve the end of their 
benign leader. Ideality, Language, Sublimity, 
Continuity, Mirthfulness, and especially Consci- 
entiousness, spoke often and with delightful em- 
phasis. Not a faculty seemed wanting or even 
weak. Conscientiousness seemed to be seated at 
the right hand of the benevolent princess regent, 
as her prime minister, or else conjugal consort. 
Self-Esteem seemed the least. No self in any 
word or act. Comparison seemed to be para- 
mount among the intellectuals, and Agreeable- 
ness ever ready to blandly polish and render 
acceptable all he said, even every act. 

Tn short, we rose from the sermon not merely 
better, but reimpressed with a truth that benevo- 
lence is the true if not only road to distinction— 
that those who feel its quickening power will 
really earn and receive the gratitude of those 
attempted to be blessed, and this gratitude secure 
distinction ; and that a benevolent motive is the 
most powerful of all incentives to enkindle all 
the other faculties to their highest point of ac- 
tion, and sustain them therein. 

After hearing him, we have not one word of 
alteration to suggest respecting his characteris- 
tics as above described. Let his intimate friends 
say how much more truthful and lifelike a de- 
scription they themselves could have given from 
a practical knowledge of his life, and let all who 
would be mentally feasted by one of the very 
first speakers and orators of the age, improve 
every opportunity to hear Chapin speak. 

e BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

We copy the following brief sketch of Mr. 
Chapin’s ministerial career from “The Ilus- 
trated American Biography :’ 


Rev..E. H. Cuarm, an eloquent divine of the 
Universalist denomination, was born in Union 
Village, Washington county, N. Y.,in 1814. His 
rudimental and academic education having been 
completed, he entered upon the study of the law, 
but, in a short time, believing that the ministerial 
sphere was more suited to his tastes and better 
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adapted to the labors of a reformer, he adopted 


* the clerical profession. After a due course of 


study he accepted an invitation from the Univer- 
salist Society in Richmond, Virginia, and was 
ordained as their pastor in 1838. Here he labored 
with great acceptance for two years, when, hav- 
ing received a call from the Universalist Society 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts, he removed to 
that town in 1840, and assumed the pastoral la- 
bors of that society under most favorable auspices. 

Mr. Chapin had not been long in Charlestown 
before he began to be known as one of the most 
popular preachers and extemporaneous speakers 
in the vicinity of Boston. He at once assumed a 
bold stand in favor of the Temperance reform, 
and the eloquent zeal with which he expounded 
and defended the cause marked him as among 
the foremost leaders of that noble work. But not 
on this topic alone was his voice and influence 
enlisted. Wherever the cry of wrong and oppres- 
sion was heard, there, also, was heard his voice 
in tones of tender sympathy and indignant re- 
buke ; and the annunciation that he was to speak 
was a sure indication of a full and sympathizing 
audience. 

But in looking abroad for subjects of sympathy 
and reform, Mr. Chapin did not overlook the ne- 
cessities of his own denomination. He found some 
things that needed strengthening, and many that 
required the bold and firm hand of reform ; and 
he set himself to the task with his usual energy 
end devotion. He found support in many of his 
brethren, with whom lie labored with great suc- 
cess, and soon rose, not by any wish of his, but 








by the necessity which existed and the force of 
his own character, to the position of a leader 
among his brethren—the purity of his life, the 
entire sincerity manifest in all he said and did, 
as well as his earnest, eloquent zeal, removing 
all suspicion of selfishness or a desire for aggran- 
dizement. 

After having had charge of the parish in 
Charlestown for the space of six years, he was 
invited to assume the pastorate of the School 
Street Society in Boston, as colleague with the 
venerable Hosea Ballou. Accordingly he re- 
moved to that city, and was installed in 1846, 
The extended sphere of his influence made a 
larger demand on his time and resources—a de- 
mand which he fully met and satisfied, But he 
tarried at that post only for a short period. His 
growing usefulness plainly indicated that his 
place was in the widest sphere of influence, and 
all his brethren saw the propriety and necessity 
of his transplantation to the great national me- 
tropolis, New York, 

Accordingly, in 1848, having been invited to 
become the minister of the Murray Street Uni- 
versalist Society, Mr. Chapin removed to that 
city and entered upon his ministerial and philan- 
thropic duties. His great popularity had preceded 
him, and in a short time the old church was found 
too small for the accommodation of his rapidly- 
increasing congregation. The society of Unita- 
rians worshipping in Broadway, and under the 
pastoral charge of Rev. Mr, Bellows, having de- 
cided to build a new place of worship farther up 
town, the Murray Street Society purchased the 
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property, and took possession of the same in 1852. 
Here Mr. Chapin now preaches to crowded audi- 
ences. 

Besides the great eloquence of this distinguish- 
ed divine, his principal traits are, entire freedom 
from sectarian and dogmatic trammels, a bold 
utterance of what he deems true, and a fearless 
defence of freedom of conscience and freedom of 
speech. His sermons are rarely merely doctrinal, 
but he directs the whole powers of his mind 
against wickedness, in whatever form or under 
whatever disguise it may present itself. Besides 
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his regular Sunday services, he is a popular - 


public lecturer, and is engaged ty the various 
literary and scientific societies throughout the 
country to deliver addresses upon the numerous 
subjects which come before those bodies for dis- 
cussion. He has also appeared in print on the 
var.ous topics connected with religion and phi- 
lanthropy which excite the public mind ; and as 
he is yet only a young man, we may confidently 
predict that the future will fully realize the pro- 
phecy of his opening life. 





LINDLEY MURRAY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Tue phrenological signs presented in the fore- 
going likeness indicate g large brain, compared 
with the body, and a predominance of mental over 
physical power. The arrangement of the hair is 
such as to prevent a complete or accurate descrip- 
tion of the feelings and impulses, but so far as 
can be judged, there must have been a high de- 
gree of benevolence, and much generosity, sym- 
pathy, and good feeling towards others; together 
with rather unusual energy and force of charac- 
ter, shown in the accomplishment of whatever 
might be undertaken. 


But the leading traits of his character were | 


apparently intellectual. Causality is particu- 
larly prominent. 
thought, and a disposition to reason, philosophize, 
originate, discover, and account for every thing. 
He should have been remarkable for soundness 
of mind and ability to grasp complicated sub- 
jects. He also had large Language, and great 
knowledge of words, and was able to write and 
speak with great propriety. He had great pow- 
ers of observation, and apparently large organs 
of Form and Size, which gave him correct know- 
ledge of things and their adaptation. His me- 
chanical eye must have been excellent. Form 
and Language aided in spelling and orthogra- 
phy, while Causality and Comparison gave him 
a knowledge of the principles upon which lan- 
guage was based. Order was large, which aided 
to give system and method in all his operations 
and plans. His Comparison was decidely promi- 
nent, which led to analysis and criticism. Tak- 
ing the intellectual faculties all into account, 
there could have been no deficiency, but on the 
contrary rather an unusual fulness of all the 
intellectual powers, giving more versatility to 
the talents and more power of intellect than be- 
longs to minds generally. 

He had great ardor and intensity of mind ; 





He had unusual powers of | 
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was born to command and impress the minds of 
others ; and was particularly intuitive in his per- 
ceptions of character and motives. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


The name of Lindley Murray was once familiar 
as “household words,” to American school- 
boys, as the author of “Murray’s Grammar of 
the English Language” and of the “English 
Reader.” Though few young persons of the 
present day have even had a peep within his 
original work on grammar, comprising two large 
octavo volumes, or even into the abridged edi- 
tion for schools, yet we presume they have often 
heard his name in connection with their lessons 
in grammar, or, at least, remember the often- 
read lessons in the “ English Reader,” and hence 
that a sketch of his life may be interesting to our 
readers. 

Lindley Murray was born at Swatara, near 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the year 1745. At 
an early age he was sent to school at Philadel- 
phia. At this time his father was a miller, but J 
subsequently he removed to the city of New 
York, where he became an enterprising mer- 
chant. Lindley was now placed under the in- 
struction of a private tutor. Such was his zeal 
for acquiring an education, and so closely did he 
apply himself to stady, that his health gave way, 
and he was obliged to abandon his darling pro- 
ject of obtaining a classical education. 

He entered his father’s counting-room, and for 
a time devoted himself to the pursuits and vexa- 
tions of trade, which were far from being in ac- 
cordance with his tastes and disposition, notwith- 
standing the pains taken on the part of his father 
to make his duties interesting, by giving him a 
share in the profits of the business. The yoke, 
to him, was one of servitude, and he longed for 
the purer air of the school-room, and the more 
stimulating food of literature. 

His father was stern and rigid in his discipline, 
and when Lindley found that he could not obtain 
permission to attend school, he secretly left home 
and went to Burlington, New Jersey, where he 
entered a boarding-school, and once more re- 
sumed his favorite pursuits. But he was soon 
discovered by his father, and, through the friendly 
efforts of his kind-hearted uncle, Lindley was 
persuaded to return home ‘and resume business 
again. 

The drudgery and routine of commerce soon 
tired him again, and at last, after much reason- 
ing, he persuaded his father to allow him to study 
law. He now entered the law office of Benjamin 
Kissam, Esq., of New York. Here he was sub- 
sequently a fellow-student with the afterwards 
celebrated John Jay. After pursuing his studies 


| the allotted space of time, he was admitted to 


the bar, and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in the city of New York. About this time 
he married an amiable lady, with whom he lived 
in harmony until his death. 

Soon after his marriage, business called him 
to England, and, finding the change of climate 
very beneficial to his health, he sent for his fam- 
ily and resided there until 1771, when he return- 
ed to New York, and resumed the practice of his 
profession. During the Revolutionary War he 





retired to Islip, Long Island, and at its close re- 


turned to the city again, and once more resumed 
the business of his father. 

His health failing, he went again to England, 
and purchased a small estate in Yorkshire. The 
change of climate did not restore him this time, 
and he gradually grew more and more infirm. 
His disease was of the muscles, which shrunk 
away, and became utterly unable to support his 
frame. His attention was now turned to writing, 
and about 1795 he published his Grammar of the 
English Language. It passed through several 
editions, and was abridged and extensively used 
throughout the United States as a text-book in 
common schools. This was soon followed by 
“ English Exercises”? and “ Key ;” “ English 
Reader,” with an “ Introduction” and “ Sequel,” 
—other works for schools. 

From the second volume of his large work on 
grammar, we copy the following extract from the 
“Author’s Address to Young Students :” 

“ Without your own best exertions, the concern 
of others for your welfare will be of little avail ; 
with them, you may fairly promise yourself suc- 
cess. The writer of this Address therefore re- 
commends to you an earnest codperation with 
the endeavors of your friends to promote your 
improvement and happiness. This cooperation, 
while it secures your own progress, will afford 
you the heartfelt satisfaction of knowing that 
you are cherishing the hopes and augmenting 
the pleasures of those with whom you are con- 
nected by the most en tearing ties. 

“ He recommends to you, also, serious and ele- 
vated views of the studies in which you may be 
engaged. Whatever may be your attainments, 
never allow yourselves to rest satisfied with mere 
literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish or con- 
tracted application of them. . . ... 

“ Contemplating the dangers to which you are 
exposed, the dishonor which accompanies talents 
misapplied, and a course of indolence and folly, 
may you exert your utmost endeavors to avoid 
them! This is the morning of your life, in which 
pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readily give way 
to vigor and perseverance ; embrace this favor- 
able season ; devote yourselves to the acquisition 
of knowledge and virtue.” 

In 1809 he took his last ride in his carriage, 
and from that time till his death, sixteen years, 
he was confined to his room. He died on the 
16th of February, 1826, in the eighty-first year of 
his age. Both himself and wife were members 
of the Society of Friends, and were respected 
and beloved by all who knew them. Lindley 
Murray will long be remembered as one intimate- 
ly connected with the grammar of the English 
language, as one of its most successful pioneers, 
and wherever this language is taught will his 
name be heard. 





Tue Evropean Barrie-Frevp.— Messrs. J. H. 
Colton & Co. have just issued anew Map of Europe, which 
shows the fields of contest between the belligerent nations of 
the Old World more definitely than any other which has 
been published. It contains besides the map itself a plan of 
the Black Sea, the Danube, aad sdjacent countries; a view 
of St. Petersburg and Constantinople, and designs of the 
Turkish and Russian standards. The whole is colored in 
fine style ; and is almost indispensable for those who desire 
to read the papers understandingly. We will furnish the 
the map to such of our friends as would like it for 87; cents 
8 copy, post-paid. 
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Psychology. 


THE PHENOMENA OF DEATH. 





BY R. G. HORTON. 

[Te facts embodied in the following article 
are intrinsically interesting, and the PRINCIPLE 
illustrated deserves the serious consideration of 
all who expect to die, and would retain their 
powers to the very last, with still increasing 
activity.] 

Interesting speculations have ever clustered 
around the phenomena connected with the exit 
of man from his terrestrial state of existence. How 
various and conflicting these may be, the reader 
has only to consult a few of the standard works 
upon the relations of life and death to become 
fully convinced of the truth of our remark. 
Whether the soul, upon its first introduction into 
another life, becomes an ineffable spirit capable 
of associating with the first order of intelligences, 
or whether it is “required for a certain time to 
walk” in the lower spheres of celestial existence, 
we shall not now inguire. We propose merely 
to call attention to the intimate relation which 
appears to exist between the powers of the mind 
and the conditions of the body as demonstrated 
by every-day experience, and to combat the 
usually-received opinion that the mind necessarily 
decays, loses the use of memory, of volition and 
of argument, as the physical powers become more 
and more effete. At the first glance we doubt 
not almost every person will exclaim that such a 
proposition is entirely untenable, and that it is 
in direct contravention to the general rules and 
principles which govern man’s existence. We 
grant that to the casual observer who has never 
studied the subject, and who has filtered his no- 
tions of medical jurisprudence from a few stray 
glances he may have had of the works of the re- 
gular faculty, who have taught for years that 
sickness, and a catalogue of diseases as formida- 
ble in their effect upon man as the Caduceus 
wand was upon the sub‘ects of Mercury, were his 
birthright, from which there was no escape—we 
say a@ person who has solely studied such a sys- 
tem may be pardoned for looking upon our pro- 
position as preposterous, and for characterizing 
it with all the satirical adjectives he may find in 
his compendious vocabulary of wit. 

Like our ancestors, however, we appeal “ to 
the justice of our cause,” and will only ask atten- 
tion to a few plain facts which (we will not as- 
sert that they have entirely convinced us, yet) 
have greatly staggered our belief in the com- 
monly received doctrine that man’s mental facul- 
ties must necessarily decay as time throws over 
him the silvered locks of age. 

All who have ever given any attention to the 
study of man must know indeed that he now lives 
probably in a greater state of disobedience to 
physical laws than ever before. The elegant 
luxuries which prosperity brings, and the dispo- 
sition of mankind to pay more attention to the 
wants of a depraved appetite than to those intel- 
lectual gratifications which are after all the sum- 
mum bonum of existence, have spread throughout 
society a virus which even years of patient absti- 





nence from the “articles that do defile” could 
not eradicate. Indeed, no nation or tribe in its 
natural state has ever been known to possess 
half the diseases which afflict civilized communi- 
ties. The Esquimaux eats his ten pounds of seal 
and drinks a gallon of oil at his meal, yet travel- 
lers do not inform us that they suffer with the 
dyspepsia, and it can only be owing to the fact 
that, strange as may be the diet upon which they 
exist, it isin accordance with the requirements 
of their constitutions and the peculiarities of the 
climate. Animals too are seldom afflicted with dis- 
eases, and then only when they have been deprived 
of their natural conditions by man. A whale swal- 
lows ten millions of living shrimps per hour, but 
who ever heard of a case of surfeit among the le- 
viathans of the deep? A nursling canary bird eats 
its own bulk in a day, yet it does not require the 
lancet of the bird-fancier to relieve its over- 
burdened circulation. A caterpillar eats five 
hundred times its weight before it transforms 
from the worm to the butterfly, yet the first case 
of hereditary gout in the lepidoptera family is 
yet to be recorded. 

These facts go to show that however apparent- 
ly injurious the diet of any member of the animal 
family may be, yet if it be used in accordance 
with the rules which nature has intended for its 
government, it will not produce unfavorable re- 
sults. 

Man, therefore, in civilized society, having 
braved opposition to all the proper rules and re- 
gulations of life, is now in a state where no favor- 
able opinion can be formed of what effect a” 
gradual sinking away of his physical powers 
would produce upon his mental faculties. In 
order, therefore, to enforce our proposition, we 
must leave general examples and go to particular 
instances. Cases of remarkable abstinence from 
the enervating customs of society have existed, 
and some persons even now live at a good old 
age who will still answer the Latin condition of 
“a sound mind in a sound body.’’ 

For a living example we have only to refer to 
Baron Humboldt, who has attained his ninety- 
fourth year, and although his bodily health is 
infirm, yet his mind is as fresh and vigorous as in 
his early days. A more remarkable case of the 
mind retaining its strength, despite the decay of 
the physical powers, does not probably, at the 
present day, exist ; and we may add that no more 
wonderful case of abstinence from every thing 
that might serve to create an unnatural excite- 
ment can be found. The Baron affords a fair 
exemplification of the doctrine which we wish to 
enforce ; and we have no doubt but that a condi- 
tion of body and mind similar to his is attainable 
to a greater or less extent by all who will observe 
the requisite rules of abstemiousness. A consti- 
tution free from the hereditary taints of disease 
is indispensable to accomplish it, and for this 
reason, it may be, that it is so difficult to be ob- 
tained. 

John ©. Calhoun, in his death, affords a very 
fair illustration of the principle under considera- 
tion. No diminution was observable in the 
brightness of his mental powers ; on the contrary, 
as the vitality necessary for the support of his 
body was not needed, it appeared to be trans- 
ferred to his mind ; and when the last flickering 
blaze of life was dying away in the socket, he 





thought that if he could have one hour in the 
Senate he could say more than at any time in his 
life. ‘My ideas never were clearer,” he said to 
his attendants. Few public men were more noted 
for their regularity of habits than Mr. Calhoun. 

' John Quincy Adams, to’ whom has been ap- 
plied the expression that Milton gave to Isocrates, 
“the old man eloquent,” exhibited characteris- 
ties of life which are very similar. His mind re- 
tained an unusual degree of freshness and vigor, 


. which he himself attributed solely to his love of 


exercise, of morning air, and a prudent and tem- 
perate way of living. 

We will give but ofie instance more upon this 
point, and it so striking that we cannot omit it. 
Petrarch, the famous Italian poet, wrote verses 
until the very moment of his death, and was 
found in his study with his pen in his hand. Life 
had not taken an abrupt leave, but it had gone 
out by gradual decay. He had attained a good 
oid age, despised all the luxuries of living, and 
preferred the solitude of Vaucluse, with coarse 
bread, pure water, and the fruits of his garden, 
to all the delicacies of the Papal court. His 
mind was as bright and sparkling with poetic 
imagery at the last as when he penned the famous 
lines describing his woes to his beloved Laura. 

These instances, we think, go to show that the 
energies necessary to the support of the body 
may and have been transferred to the mind as 
the physical powers do net require them. And 
if man were to follow {Me rules of life which are 
in accordance with hise@hstitution, even did they 

~“ppear as ridiculous as those we have cited of the 
Esquimaux and the lower order of animals, would 
it be unteasonable to suppose that such conse- 
quences as we have described should follow? 
And might not a proper regulation of our habits 
lead t6 this result upon the mind and body? 
Such a principle in nature would be at once full 
of beauty and harmony. The encasement of the 
soul gradually expiring, and the immortal part of 
man improving in strength, and quickening and 
brightening for the enjoyment of those illimitable 
fields of knowledge which another state of exist- 
ence will spread out for its contemplation and 
investigation, is certainly an idea which at once 
exalts our notions of the constitution of man, and 
of the far-seeing and wonderful Intelligence who 
modelled and brought into existence a being of 
such vast and astonishing powers. 

We have thrown out these thoughts loosely and 
digjointedly, more for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to the subject than from any pretension 
which we make to a knowledge of metaphysical 
subjects. 





SAVED BY A PRESENTIMENT. 


Ir would seem that the late steamer San Fran- 
cisco was the occasion of another psychological 
phenomenon in addition to that previously related. 
I give the following fact upon the authority of a 
statement recently made at a meeting in this city 
of persons engaged in the investigation of the 
phenomena and laws of the human soul and spirit. 
The statement, which is no doubt strictly true, 
was to the effect, that several days before the 
steamer was expected to sail, the wife of a physi- 
cian in this city, who was expecting to embark in 
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her, became deeply impressed that the vessel 
was destined to meet with some disaster, and 
earnestly entreated her husband not to trust 
himself aboard of her. As the day of her pro- 
posed sailing approached, the wife became more 
earnest in her precautionary advice to her hus- 
band, and the latter finally concluded to yield to 
her entreaties, and postpone his intended voyage. 
But the gentleman had been appointed to some 
public commission, and knew that he would be 
expected by his employers to sail with that ves- 
sel; and the question arose as to how he should 
escape the execution of the task without render- 
ing an excuse which would probably seem foolish 
to all except himself. He finally concluded that 
when the day of the expected sailing arrived, he 
would “ mysteriously disappear” from home, so 
that when the messenger came with the papers 
qualifying him for his commission, he might be 
“ among the missing,” and no one might be able 
to imagine bis whereabouts. Accordingly, when 
the day arrived, he went up to the Crystal Pa- 
lace; and when the messenger came with his 
papers, and to inform him that the vessel was about 
to sail, his wife was obliged to say that he had 
gone out, and that she did not know where he 
might be found, or when he would be home. 
After the vessel sailed the gentleman came 
home ; and the next morning the messenger came 
to him with his papers and infogmed him that he 
would now have to wajt for the next steamer, as 
the San Francisco had ted.in his absence on 
the day before. Thus giiirs life was saved 
by that mysterious faculty of the soul which re-. 
ceived a timely presentiment of the impending 
danger. W. PF. 
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THE WEST. 

Tus West is a very indefinite term. It means 
every thing that is not the East. But in our 
country the West is understood to mean the val- 
ley of the Mississippi river. It embraces that wide 
and long stretch of country drained by the peer- 
less “ Father of Waters,’”’—the majestic lakes and 
rivers, forests and prairies, that spread over two 
million and ahalf square miles of area—one 
billion and a half acres of land—which constitutes 
the heart of the North American continent. 
Could one be raised to some eminence and have 
his sight so augmented in power as to be able to 
scan at a glance the vast area of North America, 
with its rich and diversified expanses of land and 
water, and view the whole grand scene with re- 
spect to its relation to human progress and civil- 
ization, the valley of the Mississippi would lie 
before him as the lap of terrestrial laxury—the 
garden of a rich continent, a broad empire for 
the grandest civilization the world has ever seen. 
Nothing in the old world ; no plains, steppes, val- 
leys ; no storied country, no seat of empire, bears 
any comparison with it, Nothing in the islands 
of the sea or in South America is any thing like 
it in richness of fertility and grandeur of products. 
It is indeed the garden of the world, reserved by 
the wise Disposer of human events for the scene 
of the finishing glory of human attainment, Far 
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in the dim, distant East our race had its origin. 
Since its infancy its course has been westward. 
Step by step, as century after century has rolled 
away, it has moved towards the setting sun, and 
with every step it has gained strength, stature, 
dignity and force. There is doubtless a philosophy 
in all this. We seek not to inquire into it here. 
The fact is all we wish. It is easy to trace in the 
history of the world this westward progress, and 
a corresponding growth in civilization and men- 
tal and moral dignity and power. Each succeed- 
ing step in this progress has found the physical 
structure and condition of the earth adapted to 
develop a higher and stronger civilization. The 
land, and sea, and climate have all conspired to 
the one greay end—human progress. We cannot 
but feel that Infinite Wisdom drafted the mighty 
plan, and has thus far executed it with a special 
view to the glorious result so conspicuous in the 
prophecy of history and the “signs of the times.” 
This grand basin of the West—this great central 
amphitheatre of a continent, surrounded almost 
‘with pillars of eternal adamant, and precious 
metals, and underlaid with immeasurable store- 
houses of fuel and mineral wealth—seems clearly 
indicated as the theatre of all that is to be hoped 
for in the earthly progress of the race. We are 
warranted in looking forward with great expecta- 
tions to the future power and glory of the West. 
It is not an infatuated faith that sees these prai- 
ries converted into luxuriant gardens, teeming 
with intelligent millions of cultured and pro- 
gressive people, and these forests swept away to 

»give place to a noble Christian civilization, sup- 
ported by a dense population of human beings. 
Philosophy indicates all this. The physical geo- 
graphy of the country indicates it. The resources 
of the soil prophesy it. The genial breath of the 
climate foretells it. The gathering multitude of 
brave and loyal men and women from all coun- 
tries Speaks the hope of the future. Allowing 
fifty persons to the square mile, this valley will 
support one hundred and twenty-five millions of 
people. Some of our older States have a much 
denser population than this. It would seem not 
an exaggerated calculation to place the productive 
capacity of the West at one hundred persons to 
the square mile. This would give support to two 
hundred and fifty millions of men and women. 
This would be but one person to every six and 
four-tenths acres. Ample room would be given 
to each one for fresh air and free exercise, so 
essential to health of body and strength of mind. 
With this population the West would not be 
ofowded. It would still open its arms to the op- 
pressed millions of other countries, and ask them 
to find in its ample bosom an asylum for their 
famishing children. It is scarcely possible to 
calculate the productive capacity of such a 
country. 


AGRICULTURE. 


We hold that agriculture is the basis of social 
prosperity. The better are the agricultural ca- 
pacities of a country, the better is it adapted to 
human subsistence and progress. In this respect 
the West has no parallel. Its soil is deep, rich 
and strong. Its productiveness has not yet been 
tested. Only here and there has the plough broken 
the green turf of the natural soil. Here and 
there only is a settlement of farmers. And where 
they have settled they have not cultivated the 





soil ; they have only opened it and dropped in the 
seed, and left it almost to itself. The immense 
products of the West are now almost spontaneous. 
Agriculture in the West is not yetascience. Yet, 
carelessly as are our farms tilled, and sparse 
as are our agricultural settlements, we send bread 
to the world ; we have the largest granary in the 
world, and offer the richest inducements to the 
tillers of the soil. It is true there are other places 
where a few acres may be found as rich and valu- 
able as any in the West. The valleys of nearly 
all large rivers are rich harvest-fields for agricul- 
ture. But with us it is prairie after prairie, 
county after county, whole State after State in 
every direction that is so rich in agricultural ca- 
pacities. If we had workmen to do it, we could 
convert millions of acres into a single corn-field or 
garden, and with a reasonable culture every part 
of it would yield a rich harvest. 

The world knows little yet of the agricultural 
wealth of the West. In no other place is the 
agriculturist so richly paid for his labor as in 
this valley of valleys. The successful farmer is 
on the high road to fortune. Comfort and com- 
petency will attend his labors, and wealth crown 
him in the end. With prudence, judgment, and 
industry, the farmer in this valley is the most in- 
dependent man in the community. The farming 
interests here cover so wide a ground that every 
possible opportunity is afforded for speedy suc- 
cess. The farms may be broad and long as can 
be wished, the soil the richest, the climate favor- 
able, the market of the world almost at our doors. 
Wood, water, rock, and coal are abundant in al- 
most every section. It is indeed a wonder that 
so many farmers can be kept on the arid barrens 
and rocky patch-farms of the more Eastern States 
of our Union. It is the love of place and the 
dread of change alone that keeps them there. If 
they would come and till a western farm as they 
do their eastern fields, they would be most richly 
paid. 

Our agricultural interests are rapidly improv- 
ing. Farming is being studied and- practised. 
The science of soil-culture is working a mighty 
revolution in the face of the whole valley. A 
few years more, and what is now almost a waste 
will be a garden. Where we now send out bush- 
els we shall soon send out boat-loads and rail-car- 
loads of the produce of the soil. Our ships will 
tell all over the world the marvellous story of 
western agriculture. 


MINERAL WEALTH. 

The mineral wealth of the West is beyond all 
computation. The greater portion of this vast 
valley is underlaid with rich beds of coal. Prac- 
tically inexhaustible are these mines of wealth. 
They crop out at short distances ; show them- 
selves along the ravines and river blufis ; exhibit 
their sooty lines on the hill-sides, inviting atten- 
tion to their beds of wealth. They will afford 
fuel for thousands of years for all who may wish 
to use it. Next to coal, iron is the most wide- 
spread mineral of the West. Its mines are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. It is found in almost every 
State, and in some in great profusion. In the arts 
of civilization, iron is by far the most useful and 
valuable mineral yet known. In many places the 
iron ore of the West is very rich, containing some- 
times as high as ninety per cent. of iron. There 
is probably iron enough in the West to make all 
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the railroads and all the factories and iron uten- 
sils that will ever be needed in the valley, should 
it be as densely populated and highly civilized as 
we have contemplated. Next to iron, Jead is the 
most plentiful metal. It is found in numerous 
places. The lead mines of Illinois and Missouri 
alone will produce enormous quantities of this 
valuable mineral. 

Copper is found in some parts in abundance ; 
and some silver has been found. And yet the 
West is comparatively unexplored. The specu- 
lator and the huntsman have passed over it, but 
the eye of scrence has yet revealed but little of 
its mineral wealth. The whole underground 


West is one grand lime-kiln, in which are inter- 
spersed its varied beds of minerals; and the 
greater portion of the soil is ready to be made 
into bricks of the best quality. Stone, brick, and 
lime are almost as plenty as soil and water. 


SALT. 

Salt is a generous production of the Ohio val- 
ley. Numerous wells have been sunk, and great 
quantities of this valuable article made. Salt- 
water in abundance can be found in the salt re- 
gions at from twelve hundred to two thousand 
feet below the surface. How extensive are these 
salt deposits is not known. 


CLIMATE. 

The climate of this great valley is variable in 
the same latitude. Lying betweén the extremes 
of high and low latitude, open to the sea on one 
side, and bordered by nearly perpetual snow om 
two sides, it is subject in no small degree to the 
climates around. A south and south-western 
wind spreads a genial mildness through the whole 


valley. A western wind cools it alf; a northern . 


chills it. The temperature of the weather varies 
much with the wind. There are no high moun- 
tains or even hills to break a wind that enters the 
vall-y from any quarter. Being open thus to the 
cold on the North and West, and to the warm on 
the South, it isin a great measure protected from 
extremes of heat and cold; it is liable to as fre- 
quent changes of temperature as to changes of 
wind, a single day sometimes breathing the breath 
of rosy summer and chilly winter. Yet the cli- 
mats is admirably adapted to the production of a 
strong and luxuriant vegetation, and not uncon- 
genial to health when prudence is used in the con- 
duct of our physical persons. Imprudences in 
the West often prove more injurious than in 
steadier climates. 
HEALTH. 


The great basin of the valley has one common 
level or bottom, into which the rivers and streams 
have cut their channels. It was evidently once a 
grand inland sea, the present gencral level of the 
basin having been the bottom of the sca or lake. 
By some convulsion it broke away at the South 
and drained the great lake, leaving the waters 
from the surrounding hills and mountains to flow 
off in streams and cut their several channels into 
the central stream, which thus became the “ father 
of waters.” This left between the streams much 
level and consequently marshy ground, which as 
vegetation grew became the rotting-place of its 
own production. From this decomposition un- 
healthy effluvia must arise and load the air with 
the seeds of disease. Hence, there are many 
parts of the valley which in their natural state 
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are unhealthy. But these parts are far less than 
many have supposed. By far the greater part of 
the great basin is well drained and healthy. As 
fast as the dense forests are cleared away, the un- 
healthy parts become dry and free from disease. 
The most fruitful sources of unhealthful malaria 
are now found along the water-courses. There 
can be no doubt that as the country settles it will 
become as healthy as any of the eastern sections 
of our Union. The great cause of disease in the 
West has been, and still is, the luxurious and in- 
temperate and impradent habits of the people, 
The western cities and large villages would be as 
healthy as the eastern if the people were as tem- 
perate and prudent, and probably more so. 
POPULATION. 

In many respects the population of the West is 
the best of any in the world. It is checked and 
balanced on every hand. It is a mixture of all 
nations, peoples, and tongues. The wild-fire of 
the Irishman mixes with the staid gravity of the 
Puritan. The loquacious Frenchman meets here 
the silent and dignified Englishman, The lazy 
and indolent of all nations learn here a lesson of 
industry and thrift from the honest and industri- 
ousGerman. All natural impulses, and one-sided 
habits, and local tendencies, find here a counter- 
part andacheck. National prejudices are ground 
off by the constant wearing of social contact. So 
of peculiar national and local evils and sins. 
This mixing and mingling of all nations makes 
the whole better. Asin a running stream, eo in, 
such a society, the sediment is deposited while 
the water flows on, becoming purer and purer: 
The blood of many nations is here flowing to- 
gether, and the resultant compound will be the 
noblest blood in the world. The benefits of such 
a population are yet realized only in part. The 
generations to come will show the good that will 
grow out of this mixing of the blood, and virtues, 
and habits of all nations. Nations like Indian 
tribes often grow weak and worthless for want of 
fresh foreign blood to answer the call of one 
of the great physiologjcal laws of our being: 
Here in this valley there is a general resuscita- 
tion of the wasted energies of the blood of all the 
families who meet in this great central asylum of 
the world. There is a combination of circum- 
stances which promise for this valley a better 
population, mentally and physically, than is else- 
where to be found. 


PROSPECTS. 

Taking the West as it is, with its geographical 
position, its unequalled mineral and agricultural 
resources, its population, its great rivers and 
lakes opening a highway to all the world, its 
railroads connecting with every port and city in 
our country, and soon to stretch their arms from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, and from Ca- 
nada to the Gulf, with mechanical opportunities 
such as no country in the world affords—taking 
it as it is, its prospects are grander than open 
before any other section of the world. The 
liberality and stability of ourgovernment ; its 
tolerant and humane spirit; the progressive 
character of our people, checked so firmly by a 
strong and safe conservatism ; all assure us that 
something glorious awaits the valley of the river 
of rivers. If the interests of education and re- 
ligion are properly guarded and fostered, the 
spirit of fraternity, union, and freedom wisely 
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and cheerfully inculcated, and a proper respect 
entertained for the dignity and value of labor 
and the useful avocations of life, we see little in 
the future path of the West that can retard its 
progress in its course to the highest and purest 
civilization yet to be attained anywhere in the 
world. Luxury and idleness are more to be fear- 
ed than any thing else. But the activity and 
growing power of our country, the lights of edu- 
cation and religion, it is to be hoped, will guard 
our people against these common evils of the 
fairest and richest portions of the world. 
St. Louis, April, 1854. G. 8. W. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE 





Tue beautiful large engravings with which we 
have the pleasure of adorning these pages are 
simply truthful and exact representations of the 
vines and fruit of the two varieties of the straw- 
berry indicated, as they appeared on the grounds 
of Mr. Charles A. Peabody, a successful and dis- 
tinguished cultivator in Georgia, to whom, 
through the kénd offices of L. F. W. Andrews, 
Esq., editor ofthe Georgia Citizen, we are in- 
debted for their use. “s 

Mr. Peabody has given to the public, in an 
essay on the subject, lan of culture, and the 
principles on which" it is founded, together with 
the resultsf his lohg and successful experience. 
This method is causing a revolution in the culti- 
vation of this fruit throughout the South. The 
same principles, modified in their practical appli- 
cation te adapt them to differences of climate, 
should be brought to bear at the North and West. 
Their truth has been amply demonstrated by 
actual, practical, and permanent success, We 
copy from the essay referred to, the following 
important passages, commending them to the 
thoughtful consideration of our readers, almost all 
of whom may and should be, to a greater or less 
extent, cultivators of that most delicious fruit, 
the strawberry : 


THE FACT. 


We had never thought of achieving any thing very won - 
derful in strawberry culture, until our success had beem 
doubted, and ridicule thrown upon our method of culture 
by some of the most eminent of the horticulturists of the 
North. But those who are disposed to doubt and ridicule 
will find it a hard matter to close their eyes against the blazing 
light of truth. It is a fact too notorious now for any one of 
respectability to dare to dispute, that we do cultivate aores 
of strawberries without animal manure of any kind ; and 
that we have a constant succession of fruit from March 
until September ; and this, too, in this hot climate of the 
South. We now begin to think we have achieved something 
wonderful, but not 80 wonderful when properly understood. 


A HINT FROM NATURE, 

We feed the plant for fruit, instead of for vine; andin 
this consists our success. 

Intelligent experimental cultivators have long since dis- 
covered that plants have a specific food for their wood, 
leaves, and fruit. Physiologists know full well that it takes 
different substances to form the bones, flesh, and muscles of 
animals, And profiting by these hints in nature, we stint 








* This article has already appeared in the Warer-Cvasr Jounnat, and 
haa thus fallen ander the eyes of such of our readers as take both Journals ; 
b..t we feel sure that they will not object to its republication here, for the 
benefit of the many thousands of their fi ll »w-eubscribers who would not 
otherwise see i. The practical value of the hints it contains leads us to 
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the luxuriant habit of the strawberry vine, and force the 
fruit. 


SEXUAL CHARACTER OF THE STRAWBERRY PLANT. 

Before giving the directions for planting and cultivating, 
it will be proper to give the sexual character of the plants, 
as upon a correct knowledge of this most important truth will 
depend the crop of fruit. The annexed cuts of the three 
different varieties of blossoms will explain to the cultivator 
how he is to guard against too many of the one and too few 
of the other. 

The cut represented by Fig. 1 is what is termed an her- 
maphrodite plant; that is, it blooms and impregnates itself. 
The stamens, marked a, are full of fine yellow dust, which, 
falling on the pistil, b, impregnates the fruit. 
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HOVEY’S SEEDLING, 








Of this class is the Large Early Scarlet. Fig 2 is the sterile 
staminate plant. This is a large showy flower, and deceives 


many an inexperienced cultivator with its false promises of 
fruit. This is strictly a male plant, never producing a fruit 








quently disposed to perpetuate itself continually by 
runners, One plant of it will in two seasons fill an acre 
bed, and will root out and take possession of every other 
plant. It should not be allowed to encumber the ground. 
It is easily distinguished by its long showy bloom, long 
stamens, and long anthers, as marked by a, in cut 2. The 
only use to which this character of plants can possibly be 
applied, is to impregnate the female or pistillate varieties 
with. It would be worthless for fruit after it had been done 
blooming. Fig. 8 is the pistillate or female blossom. It 
will be observed there are no stamens around the pistil, as 
} in the cut will show, but nearly every bud on the plant 
will produce a fruit, if impregnated by one of the staminate 
varieties. Of this class is the Hovey Seedling, which, so far, 
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LARGE EARLY SCARLET. 





We cultivate sa preference to all others, This, and the Large 
Early Scarlet, as they figure in the cuts, may be kept in 
fruit at least six months in the year, by following the few 
simple directions which we shall now give. 


TIME OF IMPREGNATION. 

In the first place, we shall speak of the time of impregna- 
tion; being fully satisfied that the generally-received opin- 
ion, that the strawberry is impregnated after the petals ex- 
pand, is entirely erroneous. We have observed that both 
Pistillate and staminate plants first open from two to six 
blossoms, which never make a fruit under any circumstances. 
©... accompanying large engravings fully explain this 

ey are sketched exactly as they grew. The Hovey is as 





perfect a fruit-stem as we have ever found, and yet there 
will be found two unimpregnated blossoms. The Early 
Scarlet is the most perfect of its class we have ever seen, 
and there will be found on the fruit-stem five sterile blos- 
soms. This induced us to examine very critically to ascer- 
tain the precise period when the impregnation takes place. 
We have spent days, weeks, and months, analyzing the 
matter, and are now satisfied that a strawberry blossom once 
having expanded fully its petals without impregnation, never 
produces a fruit. We find that the first blossoms are the im- 
pregnators. The staminates open as many as fifteen, which 
make no fruit, but generally average about six. The pistillates 
open from two to six. These were no doubt designed by nature 
as impregnators, but, as they prove sterile, have not the power 








of impregnating the buds below; consequently the plant is 
dependent upon the staminate blooms near it for its impreg- 
nation. This is easily accomplished, as the pollen, or fine 
yellow dust, from the anthers of Fig. 1, marked a, soatters 
in every direction, and the least particle of it falling on the 
end of the unopened calyx, causes impregnation dmme- 
diately. Hence, when the petals expand, the pistil enclosed 
in the calyx contains a glutinous matter, which firmly holds 
the fertilizing pollen, and carries it direct to the pistil. 

The reader, no doubt, will remember having seen many 
fruits, melons, and cucumbers, that had perfect-formed fruit 
upon them long before the blossoms opened. The same 
principle is carried out in the apple and pear; the fruit is 
formed before the blossom opens. Consequently, in the 
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cultare of the strawberry, where the pistillate requires im- | 
pregnating, the impregnator must be cultivated that comes | 
| 
| 
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into bloom and continues in bloom as long as the pistillate : 
of this class is the Hovey Seedling and the Large Early 
Scarlet—both blooming as carly as the frost will permit, and 
continue in fruit and bloom as long as moisture is given them. 
We have had from March up to August 20, one constant 
succession of fruit from vines of this description. 

The accompanying cuts, marked @ and D, are the show 
flowers of the Hovey's and Early Seariet: C being the pis- 
tillate, and D the staminate. It will be observed they are 
larger and more showy than the blossoms marked Fig. 1 
and 8; 1 being the impregnated Early Scarlet, and 3 the im- 





pregnated Hovey. These were impregnated before the blos- 
eoms opened, and the germ of the fruit is plainly visible when 
the petals first expand. 


THE SECRET. 
The whole secret of strawberry culture is, to cultivate for 
Sruit, and not for cine or bi Much depends upon 





the locality of the strawberry bed. No tree or plant should 
be near it; the strawberry loves shade, but not a shade that 
sucks its very life-blood out. The lowest part of the garden, 
the bank of some little stream of water, are proper localitics, 
and where it is possible, select new land. Astothesoil, our 
beds are on as poor pine land as gopher or salamander ever 
built into pyramids, and we believe it is pretty generally 
conceded now, within a circle of a few hundred miles, that 
we do occastonally have a strawberry. We do not know 
but a stiffer land may suit them better, but ours does well 
enough, and we are not disposed to act like that foolish man 
who “was well, wished to be better, took physic, and died.” 
The strawberry may be transplanted any time from Septem- 
ber until March. The plant, properly taken up, is very te- 
nacious of life, and bears transplanting well. 


DIRECTIONS, ETO. 
The ground designed for the strawberry-bed should be 


ploughed or spaded as deép as tools can well make it. Ifthe | 


soil is light and thin, a thick coat of swamp-muck or partially 
decomposed leaves, with leached or unleached ashes, will be 
fine to turn under, After the ground is pulverized and 
levelled, mark it off into rows two feet apart. Now plant 
eight rows of Hovey's Seedling and one of the Early Scarlet, 
two feet apart in the rows, and so continue until the bed is 
finished. We speak particularly of these two varieties, as 
we should consider it labor lost to cultivate a variety which 
only gives fruit three or four weeks in the season. And we 
have never found a finer fruit, in point of size and flavor, 
than the Hovey, and none finer flavored than the Early 
Scarlet. Care should be taken that the plants are put into 
the ground justas they came out of it; that is, with all their 
laterals spreading, and not all gathered together and crammed 
intoa little hole. Now, if the object be to get a large number 
of plants for another year, keep them well worked with the 
hoe, and let the runners take root. The whole ground will 
be fall by fall. But if fruit be the object, cover the whole 
surface of the ground with partially decomposed leaves or 
straw, and as the first ranners begin to show themselves, take 
them off. Care must be used in taking off the runners ; they 
should be cut, and not pulledoff, as careless servants will 
ruin many plants. When the vine has once commenced 
fruiting, it will show but litéle disposition to run, as its 
whole effort is to make the friff@—particularly if the vine is 
not over-stimulated. It ff #0# endugh that the strawberry- 
bed is in a moist, cool loéafiotl; for if the ground is moist, 
the plants want water to set the fruit, and to swell the fruit 
when set. It is asserted by some English cultivators that 
the plant should not have water when in bloom, as it washes 
the pollen away. This may do for England, but it does not 
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bloom. If the season proves dry, we give them water to set 
the fruit by artificial rain; and unless it rains twice a week, 
we give artificial rain to swell the fruit, and then we give 
artificial rain to form the next fruit-stems, and so on. Fear 
not to give too much water; water morning and evening.* 
If grass and weeds show themselves, use the hoe freely. 
After it is no longer an object to gather fruit, let the vines 
run and mat together. In the winter, go through with the 
hoes, thinning out to twelve or eighteen inches; leaving the 
cut-up vines to decay where they were cut; and then cover 
the whole bed with leaves, straw, swamp-muck, &c., but 
wre no animal manure. Let the proportions of male and 
female plants remain the same as when first planted. 

Let the cultivator remember the four great requisites for 
& profitable strawberry-bed: Proper location, vegetable 
manures, shade to the ground, and WATER, WATER, WATER. 

The following plan is the proper one of planting the pis- 
tillate and staminate together; some plant every eighth or 
tenth plant of the etaminate or males, but I prefer separate 
rows, as they are more easily from the pistil- 
lates or females. It will be observed, I place the plants two 
feet apart each way ; this is ¢ greater space than the plants 
need. I plant this way to give the runners a chance to fill 
in the intervening spaces, which, if left to themselves and 
the ground kept clean, they will do the first season, 
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After the plants have taken root and the runners filled in 

the spaces sufficiently, mulch the whole bed as directed 


before, and with the free use of water, a constant supply of 
fruit will be the reward. 


STRAWBERRIES ALL THE SEASON, 


We are astonished that in the moister, colder latitudes of 
the North, they do not have strawberries from frost to frost 
again. The heavy frost of the 16th of April, three years ago, 
took our strawberry vines in full fruit. We made an early 
rise the next morning, an¢ walked out with a long counte- 
nance to look at the destruction. Trees, shrubs, and plants 
were stiff in the cold embraces of Old Jack. Alas! the fruit 
was all gone. We strolled into the strawberry-beds. The 
leaves cracked under our tread like glass. We picked a 
handful of large crimson berries, as solid as marble. Fare- 
well, thought we, to strawberries for this season. But in 
fifteen days the beds were again crimson with the fruit, and 
the market-wagon daily supplying the market, which, in the 
absence of all other fruit, brought fine prices. This demon- 
strates that the strawberry crop is the most certain fruit 
crop cultivated , 


- 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FoR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT oF Sorence.—The American Scientific Association 
held its Eighth Annual Meeting at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute in Washington. A large number of scientific men, re- 
presenting all sections of the country, and embracing pro- 
fessors in nearly all branches of learning, were present. The 
annual election of officers for the meeting took place last 
year, and the General Meeting being called to order by the 
retiring President of the Society, Professor Pierce, prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Dr. Bacon of Washington. Pro- 
fessor Pierce then tntroduced his , Professor Dana 
of Yale College, who upon taking the chair made some 
brief but pertinent remarks. An eloquent and highly poet- 
ical discourse on “The Geometry of the Universe” was 
pronounced by the late President, Professor Pierce of Har- 
vard University. 

The Association held its Annual Election with the follow- 
ing result: President, Dr. Torrey; Permanent Secretary, 
Walcott Gibbs; Treasurer, Mr. Elwyn; Recording Secre- 
tary, Lawrence Smith. It was voted to meet in Providence 
on the 16th August, 1855. 








* Differences of climate and situation should of course modify this and 





do here. We care not how much water they have when in 


other procemes, 


A NEW VOLUMEL 


A New Votome of the American PHRENOLOGI- 
cat Journal commences with the next number. 

Vorume Nixereen terminates with this present 
number, and volume Twenty begins with the 
next on the first of Jury. 

Supscurrtions commenced in January, 1854, 
will terminate next December. Those commenced 
in July, 1853, are now complete. 

RENEWALS may be made at once for the year to 
come. Those who prefer, may remit for one, two, 
three or more years, as may be convenient. The 
amount will be duly credited, and the JournaL 
sent the full time paid for. 

A Crecutar Prospectus is herewith sent, to 
facilitate the recording of subscribers’ names. 

Civss for any number of copies may be formed 
in every neighborhood, and sent into the Publish- 
ers at once. See Prospectus for Terms. 

Our New Premroms.—For the time given, and 
good words spoken, we shall be happy to present 
our friends with the following list of Premiums: 

For One Hunprep Dotiars, two hundred co- 
pies of the Jovrnat will be sent one year, to one 
or as many different post-offices as there are svb- 
scribers, and a premium of Ten Dollars in Books 
published at this Office. 

For Firry Dotiars, one hundred copies of the 
Jovrnar, the“worth of Five Dollars in Books. 

For Twenty-Five Dotxars, fifty copies of the 
JourwaL, Two Dollars in Books. 

For ‘ew Dotiars, twenty copies of the Jour- 
NAL, Ore Dollar in Books. 

For a single copy of the Jovaznat, One Dollar 
a year. 

fe@To those who may wish to form cuss for 
the Journat, we will cheerfully send specimen 
copies gratis. Cuups may be composed of per- 
sons residing in all parts of the country. We will 
send to one or a hundred post-offices—it is all the 
same to the Publishers. 

Ow THE same Terms.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers if twenty copies of either or both 
the Pareno.ogicat or WaTer-Ovre Journal are 
taken in one club. 


Aut Letrers and other communications should 
be postpaid, and directed to 
Fow.ers anpD WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





CLASS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


A oxass for instruction in Phrenology will be formed in 
New York by the Brorurns 0. 8. and L. N. Fowxer, on 
the first of August next, to be continued One Month. 

Tre object will be to prepare pupils for lecturing, and to 
qualify them, so far as possible, for becoming PractroaL 
Pweeno.ocists and Examivers. The demand for compe- 
tent Phrenologists is every year, and every month, increas- 
ing. They are wanted in the West, the South, the North, 
and the East—everywhere. 

Numbers of intelligent and reformatory yound men, per- 
ceiving and appreciating this fact, have repeatedly solicited 
us to form a Class, and teach them, scientifically, how to 
apply this noble science, and to afford them an opportunity 
of becoming co-workers in its world-wide promulgation. 

Such a class will be formed at the time specified, and full 
particulars as to terms and so forth, will be given in cirenu- 
lars, which will be sent free to all prepaid applications. 





Address Fowers axp W118, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Tas ts Tron, though opposed to the Paucsormy or Acxs —Ga.t. 
Truly, I see, be that will but stand to the Tavru, it will carry him 
out.—Guoxesr Fox. 





VITATIVENESS, 
NATURE'S DOCTOR. 


TENACITY OF LIFE is a strong natural propen- 
sity, implanted in every human being, in every 
animal, and even in every tree and plant. But 
for it, no vegetable or thing could be transplanted; 
but with it, are taken from one continent to 
another, without losing their hold on life. Tur- 
tles live several days after they have been 
beheaded ; and grizzly bears often hang on to life 
after several bullets have been lodged in their 
bodies. How furiously do all recipients of life 
maintain*their hold upon it, as well as seek, by 
every possible means, to prevent its destruction! 

Every human being was created to attain 
two grand life-ends: First, to carry his improve- 
ment in this state of being to just as high a point 
of excellence as possible, in order that he may 
thereby occupy a more elevated plane in another. 
This self-perfection requires age. . Complete ma- 
turity is indispensable to excellelfice. Green 
fruit is insipid and injurious. Even that prema- 
turely ripened by the decay of the parent tree, 
or injury from insects, is poor ; whilst every day, 
up to the last point before decay,commences, 
improves it. A like law requires that man, too, 
should become fully ripe in knowledge, in good- 


ness, in all the human excellences, before depart-- 


ing this life. 

Another necessary end of human life is the 
continuance of the race. If man should cease to 
be, this splendid system of instrumentalities for 
human comfort—sun, air, earth, grain, fruit, 
flowers, every thing—would be lost, and all the 
happiness capable of being experienced therein, 
prevented—a result against which nature has 
amply provided, partly by creating in each indivi- 
dual a desire to live long enough to rear and fully 
establish his children in the great series of human 
genealogy. To the attainment of these cardinal 
ends, this Vitative function is adapted, and 
adapts man. Without it, every little reverse of 
fortune or shock of pain would make us wish we 
were dead, and leave us liable to commit suicide ; 
whereas this faculty enables and disposes us to 
struggle on like moral heroes, in the face of 
almost intolerable difficulties and sufferings. 

Living to a good old age subserves several 
other important ends, which a short life could but 
imperfectly attain. In order thus to prolong life, 
Nature has created in all a strong desire to live 
on till life’s ends are consummated ; and that she 
might not leave so necessary a function unpro- 
vided, or liable to miscarriage, she has created in 
every one of her creatures a primitive FacuLTy, 
the specific office of which is thus to prolong life. 
Its cerebral organ is located behind and partly 
under the ears, and between Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, which, when life is threatened, 
it rouses to their highest pitch of fury, even in 
tame animals and cowardly persons, 











This faculty effects the prolongation of life in 
various ways: First, by creating a determination 
to live ; which, by virtue of the power the mind 
wields over the body—and this power is almost 
despotic—keeps disease at bay, and rallies the 
life-forces. The following anecdote forcibly illus- 
trates the influence mind wields over body. 

A woman who for several years had been con- 
fined to her room, heard that her child had fallen 
into the well. This so wrought up parental love, 
and so nerved up her enfeebled bodily powers, 
that she rose from her bed, went to and dessended 
the well, clutched her drowning child under one 
arm, and, with the other, climbed up to its top, 
but the moment she had thrown it and he self on 
the ground, fainted. Without this powerful 
action of mind upon body, she would not, could not 
even rise from the bed, but with it could, doubt- 
less, have accomplished this feat, if the well had 
been deeper. Yet, just as soon as the mental 
stimulus ceased, the bodily powers fell prostrate. 

Every individual perpetually experiences the 
almighty influence mind wields over body, yet 
none begin to realize its almost illimitable extent. 

But to apply this known law of mind to this 
vitative element under consideration. Its power 
over body ought to be, and is, as great as that of 
Philoprogenitiveness ; and this power is exerted 
to sustain all the bodily functions in their highest 
state of action, and, of course, to repel all hin- 
drances, of which disease is one. It likewise 
repairs breaches made in the organism, by heal- 
ing broken bones, recreating lacerated muscles, 
and rebuilding exhausted organs. Whenever we 
hurt any part of us, a finger, for example, our 
minds naturally sympathize with it; and this 
sympathy, like a mother’s petting her hurt child, 
actually eases the pain, and helps to restore the 
impaired function. Thus the mind actually sends 
health and succor to weak and injured parts, and 
thus aids their restoration. By mere force of 
mind, therefore, we can send healing influences 
to any and all the bodily organs and functions. 

To apply this principle to the stomach: If 
one having eaten something difficult and painful 
of digestion, allows himself to pore over and 
dread its prospective injury, it will pain him 
far more than if he assisted digestion by force 
of will. As if Vitativeness should say encourag- 
ingly to stomach, “ Struggle on, brave fellow! 
I will stand by to sustain, and send down in- 
creased amounts of the life-power to carry you 
safely through.’’ The very fears of most dyspep- 
tics that particular kinds of food will injure 
them, is the very reason why they do injure, 
whereas by resolutely withstanding the noxious 
influences, they can keep them at bay. 

If two men, each equally sick, and strong of 
constitution, should be attacked with the cholera 
or yellow fever, and one should feel thus: “I care 
little whether I live or die, but prefer death to 
these agonies ;”’ while the other should heartily 
resist, as if saying, “But you shall not conquer 
me—I will withstand you to the very last. I 
cannot, will not give up to die ;” the latter will 
be ten times more likely to live, without any 
remedial agent, than the former. Reader, if ever 
thus attacked by severe disease, “stick it out” to 
the very last, witli all the mental force you can 


muster, and rest your cure on this natural phy- | 
sician. Work yourself along through disease, as | 





through a hard day’s work, remembering that to 
keep up your courage is nine-tenths of the battle. 
And lét sick-bed attendants, instead of becoming 
alarmed for the patient, and by voice and manner 
communicating this alarm to him, thereby weak- 
ening his chance of life, on the contrary, sus- 
tain his mind by their minds, in order that his en- 
couraged mind may sustain his suffering body. 
Nothing is worse for the sick than anxious atten- 
dants, or more beneficial than their mental sup- 
port. And let those who visit the sick remember 
always to practise on this suggestion. Mothers, 
too, alarmed for the life of a sick child, remember 
that this very alarm in you is worse for your 
child than the disease itself. Oh, how many lose 
their lives in consequence of over-anxious and 
officious attendants ! 

Suppose two persons to be equally sick: the 
one gives up, goes to bed, sends for the doctor, 
aud makes up his mind to have a regular sick-bed 
siege ; the other stems the current by force of 
will, works on in spite of it, and defies it; he 
thereby works it off—all by means of this power- 
ful control mind wields over body, by means of 
the succor Vitativeness renders in all cases of 
disease. 

Two contrasted anecdotes: In 1850, at the 
close of a lecture in Ann Arbor, a man rushed 
up through the crowd, exclaiming, “Give mea 
shake of your hand, for you have saved my life. 
Two years ago I was in a consumption, was given 
up to die by all the doctors, had no hopes of liv- 
ing, and was almost gone. One evening my 
brother, to while away my tedium, read me your 
views on Vitativeness, which rekindled within me 
a determination that I would live, anyhow. I 
took no medicines, but firmly resolved on con- 
quering disease by force of will. I began soon to 
mend, and am here to-night to thank you.” Any 
number of like case might be related of those 
who, on feeling the beginning of an ague and 
fever attack, have beaten it off by this means; 
and thus of many other diseases. 


A case related by Mr. Drew, an excellent lec- 
turer on Phrenology, and a worthy man, is to 
this effect: His grandfather, who had lived ,in 
affectionate wedlock over forty years, after every 
restorative had failed, was compelled, at last, to 
witness the death of his beloved consort. Whilst 
standing with folded arms contemplating her 
death, he turned to his clerk, saying, “I de- 
sire to live no longer. My ail is dead; let me 
followat once. Sell this property, pay that debt, 
manage my pecuniary affairs thus and so ;”’ and, 
appending his last codicil to his will, laid himself 
down on the same bed with the corpse of his wife, 
just as well as he ever was, and apparently good 
for twenty years longer, and DIED IN THREE HOURS, 
all because he willed to die. To desire death is 
gradual but virtual suicide. 

Recently, sitting by the sick-bed of a friend 
whom the doctors had pronounced incurable, 
and whom all expected to see breathe his last 
every hour, I said, “In case you die, what dispo- 
sition of your children do you desire?’”’ He an- 
swered, “Oh, don’t mention dying! Don’t sup- 
pose it possible I can die! My lot is hard, but I 
cannot think of dying.’ And he lived on, and is 
to-day recovering, to the amazement and con- 
fusion of the ablest doctors within his of 
three medical schools. However sick, I w 
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sooner trust this mental doctor than all other 
remedial agents on earth, even Water-Cure, effi- 
cient as it is, not excepted. Indeed, this life- 


desire is the grand fulcrum on which all medicines | 


operate for good. Expectation that a given 
medicine will cure, helps this Vitative faculty to 
accomplish that cure. 

It is on this principle that quack - medicines 
accomplish their astonishing cures. The writer 
heard a vender of quack-medicines make the 
following declaration: “It is not the intrinsic 
merits of any medicine which cure, but advertie- 
ing it. This makes the people believe the medi- 
cine will cure, and this belief causes the cures, 
Give me bread pills and colored water alone, 
with money to advertise freely, and by publishing 
certificates, I will get the confidence of the people 
in my pills and drops, and this faith will cure 
even desperate cases. 

A physician in Lowell declared that he made 
the most extraordinary cure of his life with 
nothing but bread pills. He told a woman, long 
bed-ridden, “I have just discovered in an ancient 
medical work, an exact description of your very 
disease, along with an invaluable cure for it. 
Take these pills exactly as I direct. In six days 
you will be able to sit up; in twelve, to walk 
about the room; in twenty, to go out doors ; and 
in one month, you will be able to do your house- 
work, provided you 40 exactly as I tell you.” 
And she did on these days just what he predicted. 
His positive assertions awakened her life-power, 
and this accomplished the cure. The doctors 
know that their greatest assistance is this life- 
desire. That gone, no medicines operate bene- 
ficially. 

Physicians, nurses, patients, are these things so? 
Are we expounding a law of mind, or are we talking 
moonshine? This principle is either true or false- 
Pause here till you can give a satisfactory answer. 
If true at all, it embodies a most vitally-moment- 
ous principle. If nature has thus provided all 
her sick and diseased, at all times and under all 
circumstances, with such an ever-attending physi- 
cian, we omit his services at our loss, and employ 
othgrs in his stead at our peril. If Sands’ sarsa- 
parilla, or Brandreth’s pills, or the prescriptions 
of a regular physician will tone up this life-pre- 
server, employ them. You get the worth of your 
money, even though the medicines themselves 
injure you. But if your own internal will is suf- 
ficiently strong, you may safely dispense with all 
outward remedial agents, and rely wholly on this 
natural physician. Fear not but that it will 
carry you through. The simple fact that you 
desire to live, is nature’s warrant that enough of 
the life-power still remains to cast out disease, 
and effect a restoration, if it is not hindered. For 
whenever the life-power is too far gone to be 
capable of restoration, this desire wanes and dies. 
Here is Nature’s test of who are and who are not 
curable; and curable simply by the let-alone 
policy. We meddle too much with the sick. 
Medicines kill twenty where they cure one. They 
even aét on the very principle of hostility to the 
life-power. At cathartics ani emetics the sto- 
mach revolts, and induces loathing and conse- 
quent expulsion, although she casts out other 
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furnish or deposit flesh, bone, or nerve-particles? 
Preposterous! Nature alone can do this. All 


| required is to give her opportunities to work, 





that is, not to obstruct her. Hence the best cure 
for a wound is to do it up in its blood, which 
becoming clotted, excludes air, and prevents inter- 
ference with nature. Applying cold water with- 
draws or conducts off inflammation, and thereby 
aids the cure, which, when nature has her “ per- 
féct work,” will be speedy. And every disease 
will leave the constitution of the patient better 
than it found it, unless prevented by medicines 
or some wrong treatment. Every reader must 
know many cases of persons whose constitutions 
have been materially improved by bilious fevers, 
fever and ague, and even the small-pox. Restored 
cholera patients are often all the better after 
than defore their attack—would always be, unless 
injured by injurious treatment. All fevers are 
but the burning up of the foul matter in the sys- 
tem, and are instituted for the very purpose of 
unclogging the life-powers. Any one that has 
strength enough left to have a fever, has strength 
enough left to get well, if no artificial obstructiors 
are offered. Nature would not begin the cure by 
beginning the fever, unless able to restore a good 
degree of health. Fevers are your best friends, 
not enemies ; nor need they be checked, for, not 
aggravated, they will run no higher than the 
remaining strength will sustain. These are first 
principles of health and disease. Patients, try 
them, even rest on them. Be especially careful, 
when sick, to let nothing hinder nature. Over- 
exertion, too much supineness, indulging in the 
expression of impatience, especially medicines, 
thwart nature’s healing process, and induce re- 
lapses. 

The writer, once so sick with the small-pox 
that his doctor said he must die before morning, 
refused all medicines, applied cold water to the 
forehead, the part most affected, and lay and 
panted, breathing as deep and fast as possible, 
and thereby imbibing nature’s panacea, fresh 
air, the special instrumentality employed by 
Vitativeness in effecting her cures. In sickness, 
keep the skin warm by artificial heat, if too cold, 
and cool it by cold water if too warm. Eat not a 
mouthful till the appetite becomes fully restored, 
for till then, food injures instead of benefits ; keep 
a “stiff upper lip ;”’ resolve on getting well ; raise 
your mind in imperial dignity over body ; be the 
hero both to bear pain manfully, and defy disease 
determinedly ; send off all who are fearful or 
alarmed for your safety, for they are as lead on 
the eagle’s wings, and patiently allow nature to 
take her own time, for she may have to begin to 
repair at the very foundations of your organism. 
Your very weakness is caused by her withdraw- 
ing all her vital resources to carry forward the 
reparation, and is therefore to be welcomed. Nor 
should you take stimulants, for this only forces 


| strength needed on repairs to be expended in 


things along with them. Nature accepts none of | 


the 
re 


aid, and is only Aindered by their interfe- 
Do salves or plasters, put upon a wound, 


| 


casting out this new life-enemy. You need rest, 
not artificial stimulants. Do they not always 
and necessarily cause subseqnent reaction, or a 
decline of the life-power ? Preposterous the very 
principles on which they act! On that dreadful 
night above specified, the doctor prescribed wine- 
whey. The effect of the first spoonful proved it 
to be injurious. To lie quietly and breathe copi- 
ously, was whet nature wanted. Patients, do 
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you not always, when burning up with fevers, or 
even when you hurt yourselves, feel a natural de- 
sire for deeper and more rapid respiration? Take 
this instinct as your guide. Nature promotes it 
because she needs the increased vitality it gene- 
rates for her healing process. Trust nature, not 
art. And remember “it is the Lord’s will that 
you live” just as long as you can. For this He 
made you, and instituted all your life-functions. 
He does not desire you to die till, like a shock of 
corn fully ripe, you are prepared for the Divine 
garner. Hang on to the tree of life till fully 


matured, is His command written into your pri- 
mitive instinct. Obey it. 

We may follow this article with another on the 
duty of preserving the health. 





Voices from the People. 


One page of personal experience is worth folios of theoretic fancies. — 
Da. Kircuswer. 








EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


Ir gratifies one’s Approbativeness to be well 
spoken of, and to have his labors appreciated, and his in- 
stractions eagerly and gratefully received; but we feel a 
satisfaction higher and purer than this in such unsolicited 
and evidently candid and sincere expressions of approbation 
as those which follow, (and which are only a few among the 
thousands we receive,) because they show the progress of 
our noble science, and the strong hold it is taking upon the 
affections of the free, thinking people of this country and 
age: 

From Van B. H., Yale College—I am happy 
to acknowledge the receipt of the second number of the 
nineteenth volume of yourAmeRIcAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
wal, and have perused it with no small degree of pleasure 
and satisfaction, I was particularly pleased with the first 
article upon “ Phrenology Exemplified in Literature,” writ - 
ten by “L. R., M.D.” I think there is no fact more firmly 
established than that the great writers of every period have, 
though perhaps unconsciously, admitted the truth of the 
science of the brain, or,in other words, Phrenology; and 
even by those who were professedly opposed to the science 
has its truth been acknowledged; and these acknowledg- 
ments can be distinctly traced and detected in their produc- 
tions, which blankly give the lie to their outward boastful 


The extracts from different distinguished authors, quoted 
by “L. B.,” I consider very apt and cdhelusive. Does not 
Byron still farther confirm the principle which “L. RB.” is 
laboring to establish, when he speaks of Sheridan in the fol- 
lowing words : 


“ Long shall we seek his 


I regard your JovreNat in every respect worthy the 
solence it advocates, and the ilicstrious founders of the 
science. By me at least, its pages are perused with much 
pleasure. 

* 

From H. J. H., Weaversville, Cal—The read- 
ers of the Jovrnat undoubtedly will be gratified to learn 
that Phrenology is in a very prosperous condition in the 
young and growing State of California. 

The people are of the progressive class; being the most 
daring and adventurous of every civilized nation. In no 
country on the globe can there possibly be found a more in- 
viting field to the phrenologist than here. The population 
already ds three hundred th d, and nearly all in 
the prime of life. Germany, France, Ireland, Spain, Eng- 
land, China, and South America, are well represented. The 
State may be likened to.a great phrenological cabinet, in 
which may be found speci of the g st diversity of 
genius and talent. Here, if anywhere, does a man feel the 


necessity of some guide to tell him whom to trust, and 
whom not. 
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From J. R. B., Richford, N. Y.—I think the 
Awxnrcan Pargxovoctca Jovrwat, more than any other 
periodical of the day, deserves support and encouragement ; 
not but that in their several departments others may be per- 
feetly well sustained by skill and ability, as weil as the im- 
portance of the various subjects treated, but I think the 
science which you so thoroughly understand and so ably 
defend, of preéminent consideration, from ite nature and 
a pplication. 


From H. P., Monroe, Mich.—Enclosed you will 
find one dollar. Please continue to send the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journal to my address. And with this, accept my best 
thanks and heartfelt gratitude for the benefits derived from 
a perusal and study of your highly valuable paper, and for 
the interest taken to make it at onee the most interesting 
and the best paper now in circulation. 


From B. B. M., Quincy, Fla—I would again 
ease to, gonamnammoaiarae Ss Seamoasss. 
benefit I have received from your various 
especially from those on Phrenology and Physiology. a0 
nology is a light of the first magnitude, shining through the 
physical and mental darkness of the world. And may it 
increase in brightness, until its elevating and perfecting prin- 
ciples shall enlighten the darkened mentalities of all man- 
kind ! 


—_— 


From §S. A. T., Franklin Co., Tenn.—I will here 
say a word of the Parenoioeroat Journa: It is a source 
of much interest, profit, amusement, recreation, and a warn- 
ing monitor in temptation; a solacer in trouble; an en- 
courager to the despairing, and s powerful incentive to noble 
and oe deeds, . 





Gbents of the Month. 








DOMESTIC. 


Coneress.—In Congress, since our last record, 
the bill to reduce and graduate the price of the public lands 
has been passed by the House, by a vote of 88 to 64. The 
bill provides for the sale of lands which have been in the 
market for ten years at $1 an acre; fifteen years, seventy- 
five cents; twenty years, fifty vents; twenty-five years, 
twenty-five cents; thirty years or more, twelve and a half 
cents, 

One or two petitions have been presented in the Senate 
from numerous believers in Spiritual Manifestations, praying 
that an investigation on the subject may be had by 2 Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose. The first of these peti- 
tions was introduced by Senator Shields, who discussed the 
merits of the question in a long and elaborate speech ; adduc- 
ing a variety of historical facts in illustration of the belief in 
intercourse with departed spirits which has prevailed in va- 
rious ages of the world. After a rambling debate, in which 
several Senators participated, the subject was laid on the 
table, and no further action has been taken in regard to it. 

A bil to compensate the discoverer of the use of ether 
or other anesthetic agents for the alleviation of pain in sur- 
gical operations has been discussed in the Senate, but was 
finally lost in the House. This bill provided for a suit 
between all persons claiming to be the original discoverers, 
and the award of $100,000 to the successful party. 

The Senate Bill appropriating lands for the benefit of the 
indigent insane in the several States, according to the plan 
of Miss Dix, the celebrated female philanthropist, passed the 
House by a majority of 28. The bill granted to the several 
States for the benefit of indigent insane persons, ten mil- 
lion of acres of land, to be apportioned under the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, in the compound 
Tatio of the geographical area and represéntation of said 
States in the House of Representatives, according to the 
last census. The amount to each was to be invested, and the 
interest applied to the support of the insane. On being 
presented to the President of the United States for sig- 
nature, this bill received his veto, and was returned to the 


indebtedness ; that the plated is without sub- 
starftial analogy or precedent in the history of American 
legislation ; and that the object aimed at belongs exclusively 
to the local policy of the separate States, and was not com- 
prehended either expressly or by implication in the grant of 
general power to 

The Gadsden Treaty the United States and Mex- 
ico was at first defeated in the Senate by a vote of 27 to 18. 
Subsequently the vote was reconsidered, and on the second 
division the treaty was ratified, with certain amendments. 
As amended, it gives Mexico $10,000,000, and reduces the 
extent of territory; it abolishes the eleventh article of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and does away with the Ga- 
ray and all other private claims, but extends protection and 
security to the interoceanie communication acroes Tehuan- 
tepec under the Mexican grant of the 5th of February, 1858, 
as embraced in the Conkling Treaty. 

The Senate have ratified, without amendment, the treaties 
recently negotiated by Col. Manypenny, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, with the Omahas and the confederate 
tribes of Otoe and Missouri Indians who inhabit the north- 
ern portion of the Territory of Nebraska. . By the terms of 
these treaties the Indian tribes parties thereto cede and re- 
linquish to the United States all their lands, only reserving 
a place for their future home, to be selected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to which they agree to re- 
move as soon as the necessary provisions are made for ful- 
filling the treaty stipulations, as they can arrange their 
affairs, &c. The Indians relinquish all claims for money or 
other things under former treaties, except any balances of 
appropriations for them now in the Treasury ; and likewise 
relinquish all claims heretofore set up by them to any land 
on the east side of the Missouri river. 

In the House, in Committee, a sharp debate has occurred 
on a question pertaining to grants of land in New Mexico 
to settlers ; Mr. Disney moving an amendment restricting the 
grants to “white” male citizens, or whites proposing to be 
come such. Mr. Gerrit Smith made a brief speech against 
it, resting his opposition on the common brotherhood of 
man as taught in the Christian Scriptures. Mr. Howe of 
Pennsylvania followed on the same side, urging that it does 
not follow from our unwillingness to raise the colored race 
to social and political equality, that we ought to deprive 
them of the right to live. It was unworthy of the Govern- 
ment and of the age to make such a discrimination. Mr. 





* Wade of Ohio, and Mr. Washburn of Maine, took similar 


ground. Mr. Keitt of South Carolina advocated the measure, 
saying that this is a government of white men—that a cer- 
tain section of the country had seduced the slaves of the 
South under pretence of freedom, and now asked public 
lands for them to settle on. The debate then degenerated 
into various offensive and angry allusions. Mr. Disney's 
amendment was adopted. 

The question of granting lands to settlers in Utah, the 
land of the Mormons, gave rise to a spirited discussion in 
the House. A proviso was propesed to the effect, that no 
man having more than one wife should be entitled to receive 
lands so granted. The debate on the question continued 
through two days, terminating with laying the whole bill 
aside, with the recommendation that it do not pass. The 
debate is instructive, as indicating its bearings on other ques- 
tions, There were some who stood up for the right of Con- 
gress in granting lands to institute conditions guarding pub- 
lic morals; others accounted the conditions proposed as vio- 
lating “the principle of non-intervention ;” and others still, 
who repudiate that principle, were manifestly troubled lest 
legislation on this subject should be a precedent for legisla- 
tion on the subject of slavery. 

The Nebraska Bill, after a warm and exciting discussion, 
has finally passed the House by a vote of 113 to 100, and now 
only awaits the signature of the President to become a law. 


Tus New Yorx Lecistature.— The State Le- 
gislature adjourned on the 17th of April, after a session of 
one hundred and six days; being nearly a week over the 
term for which the members are entitled to payment by the 
provisions of the Constitution. A large number of acts 
were passed, of which the most important was the Liquor 
Prohibition Bill, which was killed by the Governor's veto, 
A subsequent bill, proposing a submission of the question of 
Prohibition to the people, passed the Senate, but failed in 
the House for want of time. The most important acts which 
have b laws are—1. That which provides for the vig- 





Senate with a statement of his constitutional objecti 
The President maintains that aceording to the Constitu- 
tion, Congress has no power to make appropriations for 


orous prosecution and early completion of Enlarged Erie 
and Lateral Canals. 2. The Consolidation of Brooklyn, Wil- 
and Bushwick. 3. The of the School 


Hn hy 





charitable purposes ; that the public domain is the 
Property of the Union, and is now pledged for the public 





Superintendence from the State Department, and its erec- 
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tion into a sepatate department, under a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 4 The trial of the experiment of let- 
ting out the repair of certain sections of the Oanals by con- 
tract. And 5, The creation of the new County of Schuyler, 
out of portions of Chemung, Tompkins and Steuben coun- 
ties, having (probably) its county buildings at Havana, near 
the head of Seneca Lake. 

The Brooklyn Consolidation Bill will take fall effect on 
the first Monday in January next. The leading provisions 
are: The incorporation into one government of the present 
cities of Brooklyn asd Williamsburg, and the town of 
Bushwick, the wholeto be known as “The City of Brook- 
lyn.” The new city will extend from Newtown Creek, in- 
cluding Greenpoint, to the boundaries of Brooklyn, below 
Greenwood Cemetery, # distance in direct line of about 
seven miles, and nearly ten miles, following the low-water 
line. The breadth is very irregular, being at the widest 
nearly six miles, but averaging perhaps not more than three 
and a half The combined city is divided into eighteen 
wards, each one to form a township in King county. The 
officers are to be chosen st the next General Election. They 
are: two Aldermen for each ward, one to go out in one year, 
and thereafter one each year; a Mayor chosen for two years; 
Comptroller, Street Commissioner, Treasurer, and Commis- 
sioner of Repairs and Supplies, for three years each. The 
details of the government are fashioned, with some im- 
provements, after those of New York. The present popula- 
tion of the new city is probably in the neighborhood of 
200,000, and is rapidly increasing, making it undoubtedly the 
third city in the Union. The next step will be annexation 
to New York, of which it is now quite as much a compo- 
nent part as Westminster is of London; and then New 
York will soon be the largest city in the world. 

Onto.—The Ohio Legislature has passed a 
stringent liquor law, and it requires only the signature of 
the Governor to become a law. It provides for punishing 
by fine and imprisonment for selling liquors to parties in- 
toxicated, or who are in the habit of getting intoxicated. It 
also renders them liable to civil suits for damages. 

Decres Reversep.—The Supreme Court has 
reversed the decree of the Circuit Court of Ohio, which re- 
cently declared against giving the Methodist Episcopal 
Ghaurch South part of the asséts of the Cincinnati Book Pub- 
lishing Concern, which have been held exclusively by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North since the separation of 
that denomination in 1844. The Supreme Court has remand- 
ed the cause for further proceedings in the District Court. 


Orzecon.—Lieutenant Grover and party, be- 
longing to Gevernor Stevens’ Surveying Expedition, who 
were left by the main body in August last, on the east side 
of the Rocky Mountains, to survey the Upper Missouri 
during the autumn, and to explore in mid-w‘nter the north- 
ern passes, and report the depth of snows in that region, 
and the winter obstructions, if any, of which so much has 
been said against the southern route, were reported to 
have been lost in the snows. Our recent advices inform us 
of their safe return to Oregon, after enduring the usual hard- 
ships that await the pioneer. Governor Stevens arrived in 
New York by the last California steamer, having been 
honored with a public reception in San Francisco. His 
statements are highly favorable to the projected route of a 
railroad to the Pacific. 

Cauirornia.—The produce of the mines conti- 
nues to be very large. The reports of the richness of the 
diggings at Iowa Hill, in Nevada county, have caused quite 
a rush thither, and a large town has been laid out. Diggings 
which pay three and four dollars a day have been discovered 
on Russian river, about forty miles north of Sonoma. About 
four hundred miners are at work there, and the number is 
increasing. These mines are near the extensive firming dis- 
tricts of Russian river, Podega, and Santa Rosa. The re- 
port is, that a large extent of country on both sides of the 
river, from Fitch's Rauch to its head, a distance of about 
seventy-five miles, will pay. The Governor has addressed 
a Message to the Legislature, recommending a restriction 
upon the price of steamboat fare. A large company has ob- 
tained possession of al] the steamboats on the interior waters 
of the State, and, of course, charge their own prices, whith 
are entirely too high to be popular. It appears that there ts 
to be no end to the Indian difficulties. In the south, partt- 
cularly at the Indian Reserve on the Tejon, the red men are 
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at peace; but in the north, on the Pitt and McCloud rivers, 
there is a continued state of hostility. A battle, or rather a 
massacre, occurted lately, in which fifteen Indsans were 
killed. Since the beginning of winter, sixty-five McCloud 
Indians and forty-nine Pitt Indiaus have been shot down. 
Their offence was stealing. 

Tur Trat or tHe Warps—tThe trial of 
Matthew F. Ward, for the murder of W. H. G. Butler, was 
commenced at Elizabethtown, Ky., on Tuesday, April 18. 
The facts in this case will be recollected by many of our 
readers, which were substantially as follows: Prof. Butler, 
the murdered man, in the capacity of school teacher, had 
oceasion to correct a younger brother of the Wards, who 
was one of his pupils, for repeated and flagrant violations of 
the rules of the school: This, it appears, was thought too 
marked an insult and injury to the Ward family, who be- 
long to “upper-tendom,” to be tamely submitted to. Ac- 
cordingly, the elder brother, Matthew F. Ward, author of 
“ English Items,” and own brother of the noted “ Belle of 
the South,” Sallie Ward, (afterwards Mrs. Lawrence of Bos- 
ton, and now Mra. Hunt,) purchased two pistols, ordered 
them well loaded, and repairing with a younger brother to 
the school-room, deliberately shot down his ‘Victim, Prof. 
Butler. A change of venue was obtained from Louisville, 
where the affair took place, to Elizabethtown, Hardin Co., 
on the plea that no impartial jury could be obtained at 
Louisville. The ablest counsel in the State were retained 
by the Wards—among whom were Thomas F. Marshall, 
Ex-Governor Helm, Nathan Wolf, Ex-Governor Critten- 
den, &e. 

After a trial of several days, the jary agreed upon a ver- 
dict of Not Guilty, and the pene was aan The 
result has created great ¢ t and indignati 
the citizens of Louisville and the friends of the Gated. 
Nathaniel Wolfe, one of the counsel employed to defend the 
Wards, having said at the trial that the citizens of Louisville 
were a set of bloodhounds, and impeached the vergcity of 
sixteen of Butler's scholars, witnesses at the trial, Me boys 
proceeded to his residence and literally covered it with eggs. 
Great excitement exists in regard to Wolfe's speech. The 
meeting of citizens on Saturday night passed resolutions re- 
questing Mr. Crittenden to resign his seat in the U. 8) Se- 
nate, and Mr. Wolfe to resign his seat in the State Senate ; 
also requesting the Wards to leave the State. A mob pro- 
ceeded to the residence of the Ward family and burnt effi- 
gies of Matthew and Robert in front of the door. The woud- 
work of the dwelling caught fire, but was extinguished 
before any great damage was done. 

Re-INavcuraTIon OF THE CrysTAL Patace.— 
This event occurred on the 4th of May, under very favorable 
auspices. The weather was fine, and the exercises were of 
a character which, for appropriateness, is said to have sur- 
passed the first inauguration. The procession, which 
marched from the City Hall to the Palace, was not large, but 
the audience in the Palace was immense, and of a high cha- 
racter. All parts of the Union were represented, and dis- 
tinguished p nages from different States in Europe were 
present. Among the latter were Dr. Hamel, Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, together 
with a rey tive of the Sublime Porte. ; 

The opening prayer on the occasion was offered by Rev. 
J.P. Hovey. Very appropriate addresses were made by 
the President of the Orystal Palace Association, P. T. Bar- 
num, Esq.; Hon. Judge W.W.Campbell, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
Hon. Horace Greeley, Mr. R. O'Gorman, Mr.-J. B. Bacon, 
and Rey. Henry Ward Beecher. These speeches were made 
in the morning. In the evening addresses were made by 
Mr. Henry, of the Mechanics’ Institute; Mr. Sullivan, a de- 
legate from the house-painters; Elihu Burritt, the learned 
blackamith ; Mr. Luther R. Marsh, and Rev. E. H. Chapin. 

All the speeches made on the occasion gave the utmost 
satisfaction. The whole occasion was a brilliant and impos- 
ing testimony to the dignity and genius of labor. Those of 
the Rey. T. L. Cuyler and Rev. H. W. Beecher elicited 
the most unbounded applause; that of the latter being 
the very crown of the dome which the previous speak- 
ers had so gloriously erected. Letters were read from 
several popular speakers who had been invited to take part 
in the ceremonies, but whose engagements were such as to 
preclude the possibility of their appearance. Among them 
were Rev. Dra. Tyng, Bethune, Hawks, Potts, Professor 
Silliman, and Hon. Erastus Brooks. 

The general aspect of the Crystal Palace is more favorable 
than at the first exhibition, though there are many essential 
changes in the details of the arrangement. This is owing to 























the partial removal or cutting down of the numerous 
wooden partitions which previously intercepted the view as 
well as the light. beneath the dome there has been 
placed a large circular wooden tank, of a leaden color, the 
top of which is decorated with pots of flowers set in saw- 
dust; and at one side is a colossal figure of Liberty, 
with a jet d'caw springing from rock at her feet, the 
seattered spray falling over the surface of the basin. The 
arm of the figure is extended, with a wreath in the hand, 
and at the feet are broken manacles. There also is crouched 
the “Bird of Liberty.” The whole affair is pleasing to the 
eye, but it will not bear close scrutiny. 





FOREIGN. 


Tse Turkish War.—aAt our last advices, no- 
thing decisive had occurred he progress of the Eastern 
war. Russia has issued a throwing the respon- 
sibility of the war upon the Allies, and charging them with 
a course which myst terminate in the annihilation of Tur- 
key. The treaty between France and England has been 
formally ratified, and Prussia and Austria have entered into 
a cooperative alliance with the Western powers. In Greece, 
the revolutionary spirit is active, and threatens to give seri- 
ous embarrassment to the Turkish Government. No less 
than sixty thousand Russians have crossed the Danube; two 
hundred thousand Russians are encamped at different points 
on its banks; and a reinforcement is expected of one hun- 
dred thousand more, including thirty thousand cavalry. 
Twelve Russian merchantmen have been captured by Bri- 
tish cruisers, of which six have arrived in England; their 
crews being liberated on condition of not serving against 
England or France during the war. On the 26th of April, a 
sharp combat took place before Kalafat.. Twenty squadrons 
of Russians,with six guns, were making a reconnoissance of 
the Turkish lines, when the Turks sallied out with two regi- 
ments of regulars and some Bayouks and cannon; and, after a 
combat of three hours’ duration, obliged the Russians to re- 
treat with a loss of 500 men. 

Accounts from Circassia of the 1st of April, state that the 
insurrection against Russia is becoming general among all 
the warlike tribes of the Cauc where Schamyl's agents 
are indefatigable. The presence of the English and French 
fleets in the Black Sea, with the consequent abandonment 
of the Russian posts on the Circassian coasts, and the cut- 
ting off of the Russian supplies via Redout Kale, had made 
a deep impression on the mountaineers, and it was believed 
that Schamy! would soon be in force to attack the Russian 
head-quarters at Tifles. 





Mexico.—The steamer John L. Stephens, on 
her recent passage from San Francisco to Panama, found the 
port of Acapulco in astate of blockade, by the Mexican forces 
under Santa Anna. The steamer was prevented from enter- 
ing the harbor by two men-of-war, which threatened to sink 
her in case of resistance. The revolutionary contest was at 
its height. 

During the detention of the Stephens at Acapulco, shots 
were frequently exchanged between the two vessels and the 
fort, but without effect on either side. Santa Anna, with an 
army variously estimated at from three to five thousand 
men, was encamped in the neighborhood, and it was ex- 
pected that hé would make an attack on the town during 
the night. 

Later advices report the perilous condition of Santa Anna, 
who had been drawn into an ambuscade by Alvarez; but 
the accounts are so contradictory as to authorize no firm 
conclusions, 

Discovery or Gop mw Sovrn Arrica.—The 
Capetown Madi of last February gives an account of the 
recent discovery of gold at the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
announced that gold in a pure state, or largely diffused in the 
copper veins and quartz rocks, has been found at several 
points in the same localities, in the district of Clanwilliam, 
between Saldanha Bay and the Orange river. The Cape- 
town journals are greatly elated at the discovery. They anti- 
cipate a sudden influx of population, with a proportionate 
impulse to agricultural eugene, and 8 consequent rise in 
the value of land. 

Sparm.—tThe case of th the Black Warrior, at 
the last dates, was still in controversy between Mr. Soulé, 
the American Minister at the Court of Madrid, and the 
Spanish Government. Serious difficulties were apprehended, 
and the opinion is cherished in many quarters that a war 
with Spain will be the inevitable result. 


General Potices. 











PuRenoLocy in Ont0.—It is with pleasure that 
we recotdthese expressions of appreciation and thanks award- 
ed by the people to our friend and pupil, Jomn Browr, 
Jr., Esq., for he has reeently been appointed Justice of the 
Peace —and so far as capability is concerned might have 
been, and we hope soon will be, made judge of the courts! 
We look to this man for something which makes life worth 
living for. We look to him for the promulgation of great 


the obedient. We quote the following brief but hearty com- 
mendation : 


At a meeting of the citizens of Wayne, Ohio, held on the 


eee ee S 1854, at the close of a course of lectures 
delivered on Phrenology 
1 


- A Mr. John Brown, Jr., on and Phy- 


we tender to’ Mr. Brown oar cinewe thanks for 
— 


May the time soon come when every neighborhood shall 
have the benefit of such lectures, There is work enough to- 
day for One Th d good lectu in our own country ; 
all of whom would be liberally remunerated and blessed 
with the thanks of thousands, Will not young men qualify 
themselves to work in this great field ? 





Purenotoay in Orseco Co., N. Y.—At the 
close of a course of twelve lectures given by H. B. Grspons 
at the church in South Valley, Otsego co., N. Y., the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas we have listened with pleasure and profit to a 
—_ yee lectures on PHRENOLOGY, and its practical 
w ; refore, 

Resolved, panty tty. Gibbons a master of 
pm science, abundan t to instruct the candid 


nb eet wine, pA well calculated to restore Phreno- 

logy to where it has suffered from the ignorance 
|, That Mr. pee has not only given the high 

est satisfaction and most ptve evidence that Phenology 





this science beag = the teehee tn one Soren ofa Sy aes to 
ant cttlot at Ee cas 


ive the satisfaction as 
‘hecahedh ont ou i which 
patronage th our , in w 
he intends to travel lecture through Ge potent sum- 


mer. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the AMERICAN ae ang of New York, 
and the American Banner of this county, for publication. 


8. A. Maywarp, M_D., 
Lutner J. Rios, | commutes 
Sreruen 


wn rag sgt 


From New York to Boston.—The shortest 
and most direct route between New York and Boston is by 
the way of Stonington, the passage being made in consider- 
ably less time than by any other route. The boats on this 
route are among the very best and safest on our waters, 
being built expressly for the navigation of the Sound. 
They are the C. Vanderbilt, Captain J. Stone, and the Com- 
modore, Captain Lewis. Both of these commanders are 
gentlemanly, capable, and experienced officers, of whom the 
traveller will find no occasion to complain. 

One of the boats of this line leaves Pier No. 2, North 
river, each day, (Sundays excepted,) at5 p.m. From Bos- 
ton the train which connects with the boat at Stonington 
leaves the Providence Depot at half-past 5 rp. m. 


Tae West.—The expansive, the magnificent, 
the glorious West! We refer the reader to an article in the 
present number entitled “The West,” which is justly glori- 
fied as the “garden of the world.” We hope for more de- 





tails and particulars concerning the Great West. 
—<£9 
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Vitecacy Botices. 


Memorm or Butter Witmarts, M.D., One of the 
Victims of the late terrible Railroad Catastrophe at Nor- 
walk Bridge, Ot.: with Extracts from his Correspondence 
and Manuscripts. By Wu. H. Fun. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. New York: Fow.ers anp Waiis. 1854, 
[Price, prepaid by mail, 75 cts.] 

An excellent and well-written memoir of a very estimable 
man. It is a 16mo of 265 pages, and contains a capital like- 
ness of Dr. Wilmarth. The author says in his preface: 
“Aside from the interest which this volume will have for the 
Doctor's personal and religious friends—for whom it is 
specially prepared—it will be found, I think, to be of much 
value, particularly to the friends of Hygiene and Medical 
Reform, on account of the Letters and Lectures on these 
general subjects, which are herein published. To these, 
therefore, I would call particular attention; confident that, 
coming from such 8 man—a man with so much medical 
knowledge, experience, and skill, and such rare conscien- 
tiousness—they are of great value and well worth seriously 
pondering.” It should have a large circulation among the 
friends of Water-Cure and social and general reform. Fow- 
Lens AND WELLS will be happy to supply all orders, 





>. 
Toe LampuicuTer. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 

1354. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Without preface, introduction, or dedication, and with 
only the above words upon its title-page, a book lately made 
its appearance in Boston, which has already taken its place 
among the most talked-of and successful works of the day. 
It is aromance of great originality, vigor and freshness, and 
of the purest and most elevated moral tone. It is universal- 
ly pronounced one of the most fascinating volumes ever 
issued from the American press. The fact that forty 
thousand copies were sold during the first twe months of its 
publication, and the demand continued unabated, speaks 
well of its popularity. The author remains émcog., but the 
knowing ones of the press say that she is a young lady re- 
siding near Boston, and that this is her first experiment in 
authorship. She may well be satisfied with the result. 
Messrs. J. P. Jewett & Co. are eminently fortunate in the 
selection of their publications. ; 


DespotisM mv America. By Ricwarp Hi_prers, 
author of the “History of the United States,” etc. Bos- 


ton: John P. Jewett & Co, 1854 [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 00.] 


This is a new edition, very much enlarged, and brought 
down to the present time, of a work published ten years 
since. It is a most timely publication, coming as it does in 
the midst of the Nebraska discussion. It is an “Inquiry 
into the Nature, Results, and Legal Basis of the Slavehold- 
ing System of the United States,” from the pen of a writer 
eminently qualified for the work, and will repay a careful 
perusal, 


Famiuiar Scrence ; or, the Scientific Explanation 
of Common Things. Edited by R. E. Persrsox, member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia: Robert E. Peterson & Co. 1854. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1.] 

This is one of those works in praise of which too much 
can hardly be said: a book for the school and the family, the 
young and the old, forseverybody. “No sciénce is more 
generally interesting than that which explains the common 
phenomena of life. We see that salt and snow are both 
white, a rose red, leaves green, and the violet a deep purple ; 
but how few persons ask the reason; and when a child looks 
up into our faces with its “ why,” how often are we silenced, 
and can only chide the little philosopher for asking “such 
silly questions.” This book explains all these things in lan- 
guage so plain that the child can understand it, while it is 
equally interesting to persons of riper years. It is a little 
library of science in itself, and should be on the book-shelf 
of every family. It costs only asingle dollar. 


Unctz Sam’s Farm Anp Fence. By A. D. Muye. 
With Illustrations by N. Orr. New York: ©. Shepard 
& Co. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, 75 centa] 

This is a Temperance tale, and was originally published 

in the New York People’s Organ, in which form it attract- 

ed much attention, as a truthful and impressive representa- 





tion of the evil effects of intemperance. The author aims, 
by means of a simple and faithful narrative of actual life- 
experience, to show the necessity of prohibitory laws to 


publishers’ part of the work has been dole in excellent 
taste, and the result is a handsome as well as a good book. 


Spirit MANIFESTATIONS EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED. 
Judge Edmonds Refuted ; or, an Exposition of the Invol- 
untary Powers and Instincts of the Human Mind. By 
Joun Bovesr Dons, author of Electrical Psychology, etc. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1854 (Price, prepaid 
by mail, 87 cents.] 

The author of this volume is well known as an able and 
popular lecturer and writer on mesmerism, psychology, and 
kindred subjects, and is well qualified by his natural ten- 
dencies of mind, as well as by his scientific attaimments, to 
undertake the investigation of the facts and phenomena 
known as “spiritual manifestations ;” and we are happy to 
say that he has here treated the subject in a spirit of candor 
and courtesy worthy of all praise, and of universal imitation. 
He takes a middle ground between a denial of alleged phe- 
nomena and a belief in their supernatural While 
some persons are practising imposture, he beli most 
mediums to be sincere. The facts d careful investi- 
gation. The conelusion that spirits them is un- 
warranted and forced. He thinks that every thing can be 
explained on the ordinary principles of mesmerism and in- 
voluntary mental action. Whether he succeeds in proving 
these propositions or not, we shall leave to each reader to 
decide for himself. The book will be found highly interest- 
ing, whether its teachings be accepted or not, On pages 
188, 189, and 140, may be found one of the most eloquent 
tributes to the Press we have ever read. We shall try to 
find room for it in a future number. 


Nesraska; A Poem, Personal and Political. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1854, [Price, prepaid by 
mail, 12 cents.) 

Here we have the everywhere-talked-of Nebraska ques- 
tion done up in rhymes of considerable power and point. 

The writer, whose name does not appear, lays the lash of 





_ Satire upon the backs of those who he thinks deserve the 


chastisement, with evident gusto, sparing neither high nor 
low, Eo is evidently no novice in the walks of literatare. 


Kwyow-Norutne : a Poem for Natives and Aliens. 
By tae Avtnor or “Nesrasxa.” Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, 12 cents.] 
This poem for the times is in the form of a dialogue be- 

tween “ Know-Nothing” and “Know-Something,” and dis- 
cusses the questions at issue between the “ Native American” 
party, or political sect, in its various forms, and those who 
hold opposite views in regard to “foreign influence.” It is 
in the style of “Nebraska,” and contains passages of great 
beauty, and a good deal of genuine poetical inspiration. 


Ustrep Srares Macazmve.—A. Jones & Co., 
publishers of that well-known and widely-circulated paper, 
The United States Journal, have just issued the first num- 
ber of a new illustrated quarto magazine with the above 
name. It is handsome, useful and cheap, (only $1 a year,) 
and will doubtless secure a large circulation, Address A. 
Jones, 1, 8, 5 and 7 Spruce street, New York. 


Cuampers’ JournaL.—New York: P. D. Orvis. 
Mr. Orvis is entitled to the gratitude of the feading public 
of this country for having brought out this handsome reprint 
of one of the best and most widely popular of the European 
magazines. The genius, spirit, and ability that have always 
characterized the papers of Chambers’ Journal is a matter of 
history. The very first minds have been its contributors, 
and its brilliant pages have supplied a large portion of the 
floating literature of the age. 

“Things as they are in America,” by Wiiliam, Chambers, 
forms a new and interesting feature of the present volume. 
See Advertisement, for terms, ete. . 

Putyam’s Montuty for May is a rich number. 
The work continues to sustain the high character which has 


~ made it the best of American monthlies, G. P. Putnam, 


New York, Three dollars a year. 





Music.—We are indebted to Horace Waters, 
the popular music publisher, 330 Broadway, for the following 
favorite pieces: ~~ 

Nocturne, Mother's Vow; Tom Thamb Waltz; Topsy's 
Song Quickstep; Cockade City Quickstep; The Modern 
Belle, (one of the Hutchinson Family's capital songs ;) Sweet 
Alice; 0, I's so Wicked, (with an excellent lithographic like- 
ness of Mrs. G. OC. Howard as Topsy;) The Baltimore Clip- 
per; and Gottschalk’s Tournament Gallop. See Mr. Waters’ 
advertisement. 


Tue Sacrep Crecxe is the name of a new and 
handsome monthly, the first number of which has just been 
laid before us by its publishers, Messsrs. Partridge & Brittan 
of this city. It is devoted to Spiritualism, and edited by 
Jadge Epmonps, Dr. Dexrer and O. G. Warzen, whose 
names are a guaranty ‘hat it will be conducted with ability, 
candor, and earnestness. 

Tue Srupent, N. A. Caixms, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, 848 Broadway, New York, commenced a new volume 
with its May number, in a new and much improved form. 
It will continue to sustain its well-earned reputation as an 
interesting and instructive magazine for the school and the 
family. One Dollar a year, in advance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We acknowledge the reception of the following 
works, for which we tender to their respective publishers 
our thanks. We have not room to notice them in this num- 
ber, but will endeavor to do so in our next, 

From D. Aprieton & Co., New York. Sunshine 
of Greystone, by E. J. May; The Foresters, by Alex. Du- 
mas; The Chemistry of Common Life; Boys at Home, by 
©. Adams; A Week's Delight, or Games and Stories. 

From Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston. The 
Modern Horse Doctor, by George H. Dodd, M.D.; Voices 
of the Dead, by Rev. John Cumming, D.D.; Spots in Our 
Feast of Obarity, by Rev. William M. Thayer; Durham Vil- 
lage; Ungle Jerry's Letters to Young Mothers, 

From. Wuus P. Hazanp, Philadelphia. The 
Behavior Book for Ladies, by Miss Leslie; Woman's Influ- 
ence and Woman's Mission; Text Book of Knitting. 


From Henry Carry Barren, Philadelphia. The 
Practical Surveyor's Guide. 


From Lonetey & Broruers, Cincinnati. 
Parent and Teacher's Guide. 


The 








Hotes and Queries, 


More on Tue Graver Wat. —H. W. sends the 
following queries—we append answers : 

I have read with great interest the account you gave in 
your Journal of your sand and stone howse, in 1850 or ‘51, 
I believe; and as I propose to build during the coming 
season, I wish to ascertain if your experiment would justify 
me in building with those materials, for I have no means to 
risk on any experiment: but I am sick of paying rent, and 
intend to have a house of some kind of my own. I have 
your book on building houses, but I want to know more 
about building with those materials. And now, Sir, will you 
be so neighborly as to answer a few questions, and very 
much oblige me. Enclosed is a piece of money which I hope 
will be sufficient compensation for the time it may take 
you to answer briefly the following questions, or to put me 
in the way to obtain the needful information. That I may 
trouble you as little as possible, I have retained a copy of 
the questions and numbers, which will enable you to answer 
very briefly. 

1, Has your experiment in building your house fully met 
your expectations ? 

[Fully, more than fully.] 

2. Do you know of others being built of somewhat differ- 
ent kinds of material, which have proved satisfketory ? 

(Yes, many.) 

8. Cannot the wall be made double without much fn- 
creasing its thickness, by inserting a plank into the middle, 
and raising it as the work progresses? This would doubtless 
make the walls better non-conductors: and would not suita- 
ble cross-ties give it sufficient strength ? 
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4. If the wall may be built hollow, would it not do to 
plaster upon it without furring and lathing ? 

[This is not necessary. The little honeycomb holes all 
through, if the material is coarse, stones or slate-stone serves 
this purpose. } 

6. If you say no to numbers 8 and 4, will it do to build a 
thin inner wall connected with the outer, so as to support it, 
and upon this to plaster? My idea is that this might be a 
cheaper and quicker method than lsthing and plastering, and 
equally a8 good. 

6. In plastering upon the walls, outside or in, do you use 
hair-plaster or akim-coat; that is, lime and sand only, 
cement, or what? 

[Ordinary morter inside. A little coment added for the 
outside will improve it, but is not necessary.] 

7. On your flat roof you said you was using some kind of 
cement, the composition of which you did not then choose 
to make public, or tell where it could be had) What is the 
best available material for roofs? 

[Tin.] 

8. Is the material of the wall suitable also for chimneys, 
not liable to crack ? 

[Yea] 


9. Have you published any thing upon this subject since 


that in the Journal I have referred to, which I can obtain at 
your rooms in Boston ? 

(Yes; Home for All. It will be found to answer most of 
these questions fully.) 

10. How long time should walls, ordinarily, be built, be- 
fore the house could, with safety to health, be occupied, on 
account of dampness ? 

[Two or three months.] 

11. Is a rather coarse material better than fine? 

(Yes; it makes more air-cells, which cause warmth and 
dryness. } 

12, What name do you give this kind of house? Shall we 
not call it “Fow ex Hove,” in honor and justice to the 
originator of such great economy and improvement ? 

{I am not anxious; let my friends christen it.) 

Now, Sir, if you will answer these queries briefly and 
speedily, you will very greatly oblige me, and I hope to 
be able to unite with others, ere long, in erecting a towering 
monument of these abundant materials to your memory, 
and as an expression of gratitude to the discoverer of the 
poor man's house. 


A Business Epvcation.—Springfield, Ohio.— 
“Please inform me through your Purewo.oetcaL JougnaL 
what studies are most necessary for a business man, in case 
he should not take a regular college course.” 

Every man, whatever may be his occupation or profes- 
sion. should possess a thorough practical knowledge of his 
native language, and be able to write it with perspicuity and 
correctness ; be perfect master of the common rules of arith- 
metic; understand geography, especially the geography of 
his own country, with its history; book-keeping, natural 
philosophy, and by all means, phrenology and physiology : 
chemistry, algebra, and geometry are very desirable. To 
the merchant in our large cities, the French language is very 
useful, but not essential. But the special kind of business 
for which one is intended, should modify to some extent 
his course in respect to education, You cannot learn too 
much, in any event. 


Sewina Macunres.—M. 1 W., Providence, Tll.— 
It is impossible for us to decide the vexed question, “ Which 
is the best sewing-machine?” Other and more pressing 
duties willgnot allow us the time to investigate the matter. 
See advertisements and descriptions in our Journal, and 
judge for yourself. The machines advertised in our columns 
are not “ humbugs,” though there may still be some practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of the perfect operation of all of 
them, and of all others. Thousands of these machines are 
Bow in successful operation in this city and elsewhere. 


Tus Harm.—A Subscriber—In a state of 
health the head requires less bathing than any other part of 
the body, but it should always be kept clean. In disease of 
the hair, bathing the head frequently in pure cold water is 
the best local restorative process; but in all such cases the 
general regimen must be strictly attended to, and such 
bathing appliances brought to bear as.the general health 
and particular circumstances may indicate. Pure water is 
not injurious to the hair. 


Dra. Taomas.—C. H., New York.—“Would you 


oblige & number of your subscribers by informing them 
through the pages of your Purewotoemat Jovenat, 
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whether Dr. Thomas, whose biography you gave in 


your last number, speaks in public in New York, and if so, _ 


where?” 

“The Royal Association, constituted of believers of the 
things concerning Trax Kuxepom or Gop and the name 
of Jesus Chriat,” meets in Knickerbocker Hall, corner of 
Twenty-third street and Eighth Avenue, New York, every 
Sunday, at 10.80 a.m, and the “Kingdom of God is ex- 
pounded, and the things which concern the Lord Jesus 
tanght, both out of the law of Moses, and out of the Pro- 
phets and Apostles,” by Dr. Thomas. 

All interested in the times, as connected with the scriptu- 
ral solution of “The Great Eastern Question,” are respect- 
fully invited to an earnest and regular attendance, Bible in 
hand. 


Dr. Thomas may be communicated with by letters ad- 
dressed to him at Mott Haven, Westchester, N. Y. 


Two Qvestions.—M. K., Bentonville, Il.— 
“Please tell me through the Pargnorogican Journal, if 
the skull depresses or recedes when we almost cease to ex- 
ercise an organ we formerly exercised most. 2 Are the 
organs of Eventuality, Comparison, Human Nature, Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, Firmness, Self-esteem, Concentration, In- 
habitiveness, Philoprogenitivenesa, and Amativeness double, 
or have we two of each?” 1. Sometimes the skull recedes, 
if the brain shrinks from its inactivity, especially if the 
skull is thin. At agber times the inner table of the skull 
becomes thicker, especially in old age, or where the osseous 
system is very active, 2. We have two of each of the 
organs named, as of all the other organs of the brain. 


Aytiquarran.—H. §. Butler, Ind—* Please 
inform the readers of the Jovzwat what combination of 
the faculties makes the antiquary; the disposition to 
search into ancient records, to wander among ruins, to have 
the mind chained to the spot as if by magic, to regard them 
with sacredness and awe, and to grasp with eagerness any 
thing that will throw light upon their origin?” Active 
brain, full intellect, large Causality, Ideality, Sublimity, and 
active, if not large Veneration and Spirituality. 


Horses.—‘A Subscriber’ wishes us to inform 
him what should be the “natural disposition of a horse that 
is narrow through the region of the ears and wide across the 
eyes, and also the reverse.” Of the first, mild, jntelligent, 
domestic, teachable: a good family horse. Of the reverse, 
impulsive, impetuous, not teachable, liable to be violent 
and fractious, but powerful and resolute. 


TemperaMents.—M. W., Sadlersville, Tenn., 
asks, “ What temperament has a person having hair some- 
what lighter than auburn, and fine, thin skin, white com- 
plexion, slender form, sharp features, body inclined to be 
round, and blue eyes?” A decided predominance of the 
mental or nervous. 


Mr. J. Swrvery—Dear § Sir :—Your Seieak: is 
sent regularly to Hancock, N. H. If this is wrong, it is your 
own fault. You failed to put the name of your State in your 

is so illegible, we are not sure what 
a Ce eerie: and State. 


F * *, Onecon.—We “cannot describe the cha- 
racter from figures given. Send a likeness (daguerreotype) 
and we shall be enabled to comply with your request. The 
books which you ordered were sent by mail, with the post- 
age prepaid. 


W. H. N.—We have already through the 
Jovanat disavowed all connection with the individual to 
whom you refer, and are in no way responsible for his con- 
duct or statements. 


PHRENOLOGICAL Marnioes. — H. Vv. Some 


plan like the one you suggest does indeed seem desirable, 
but, with us at least, it is not at present practicable. 


A. B. H.—We are not in possession of the in- 
formation you desire. 

J. H. K.—Yes. 

N. K.—No. 

To Corresronpexts.—A large number of que- 
ties are unavoidably deferred. All which we consider of 


sufficient importance will receive attention as soon as time 
and space will admit. 


letters, and the 
itis, Always 
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VOLUME XX. 
The twentieth volume of this Journal will open with the 
July number, and will embrace all the 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 


Intelligence 
Physiology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, ” 
Horticulture, Architecture, the Arts and Sci- 
Progressive Measures which are cal- 
and Improve Mankind. 
ENGRAVINGS 
will be still more numerous and beautiful than in the pre- 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 


in connection with the large amount of reading matter 

which extremely price J 

Nal, caten RSeienbiat = 4 net 
ONE HUNDRED: THOUSAND 


altars; nme Shall we not have 


‘OUR FRIENDS AND co- ae. 
all persons interested in Human 


sited to aid tm the circulation of the Jounman for 1604 
Published Monthly. 


Soe 
sr : ‘ “] foavewee” - :§ 
Please address all letters, post-Parp, to 
FOWLERS AND 
808 Broadway, New York. 
Clubs should be made up, and su’ sent in at 
once, Ramaghe nusabess gralte, a 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
VOLUME XVIII. 
Tae Warer-Curz Jovanat um ceentse 3 pateensnt 





wall be an influence of which its editors = and pu may 
w d, being confessed] BEST, as well as the 

Health Journal in in the world, It 
ioe this position and influence by an earnest an 
consistent advocacy of the ealth Re- 
form; a constant and fearless the errors and 
fallacies of the old systems of ; and a 
faithful proclamation of the eternal laws of in 
SS eg eee its office as a JounnaL 

and Heratp 


Health, 
AS A FAMILY nine 
the Warsr-OCurr Joury articles on a great 


with the u BS TT Eee 


in existence for the 
Han Onan 


NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS 
6, on Cee SS ES b Ca et & 
various important subjects discussed. 
TO OUR FRIENDS, 


We mse Ge Fmaer of he Camm of Benen Taz 
VATION their exertions until a copy of this 
Journal is within fhe reac of mer Hanan in whch th 
“oo oda, 

joURNAL will lished on the first of each 
Bi pay ny Aa Ed 
a 

"ro . ‘ | Twenty coples, "= - ‘Ze 

Please address all letters, rost-parp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York. 
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Adbertisements, 


A LimirEp space of this Journal will 
be given to advertisements, on the following terms: 





For a full page,one month, . . $15 00 
Foronecolumn,one month, . . «+ 90 00 
For half « column, one month, cover 12.0 


For s card of four lines, or less, one month, 10 

At these prices the smallest advertisement amounts 
to Luss THAN ONE CENT 4 LIne for SYERY THOUSAND 
cop.ss, our edition being never less than 40,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above-named, should 
be remitted. 

All Advertisements for the Warzn.Curz JovmnaL 
should be sent to the publishers by the first of the 
mooth preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 








She Book Trave. 


NOW READY. 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS 


EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED ; 


JUDGE EDMONDS REFUTED; 
or, . 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE INVOLUNTARY POWERS AND INSTINCTS 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


By JOHN BOVEE DODS, 
Author of the “ Philosophy of Electrical Psychology,” ‘Immortality 
Triumphant.” 
Elegantly bound in Cloth. Price 75 cents, 
Tus is no catchpenny affair; no attempt to put down by ridicule and the cry of 


Humbug, Collusion, &c., what it is unable to do by sound arg , thus hening instead of 
weakening the faith of the believers in that partionlor clacton which is the rage at the time; buta 





THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
HORACE WATERS, 
333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Tax best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deons. T. Guasetr & Co.’s World's Fair Premium 
Pianos, with or without the Molian, and with iron 
frames and circular scales, The merit of these tn- 
struments is too well known to need farther com- 
mendation, GusceT’s Boupom Pianos, an ele- 
gant instrument for small rooms, Hatter & Cum- 
sTon’s Pianos, of the old-established firm of Hallet 
& Co. Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above 
Pianos, can offer them lower than any other house. 

Hoxace Warens’ Pianos, manufactured expressly 
for him, having great power of fone and elasticity 
of touch. 

No. 333 Broapway is the largest depot for Musica! 








searching, thorough, calm, and p P and of the Spirit M ] as 
»b; 





CONSOLIDATION. 


Tux Subscriber proposes to publish at an early date 


ANE WAND COMPLETE MAP 
OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WITH ALL THE 

WARD LINES, STREETS AND ALLEYS ; 
Shaded so as to show what portions are built up, 
and on a sufficiently large scale to show the width 
of the streets, and the distances between them, in 
feet and inches, 

The first plan was to make it on a scale of two 
inches to the mile, and on a uniform scale through- 
out, but it was seen that this would not be sufficient 
to show distinctly the streets and alleys, with their 
proper names, nor the width of the streets, and dis- 
tances between them, 

Therefore, at the request of a number of citizens, 
it was found necessary to enlarge the scale of the 
built portions, so as to show every lot, the width of 
the streets, and length of the squares, 


ALSO, 
A MAP OF THE CONSOLIDATED CITY, 
ON A UNIFORM SCALE OF 
TWO INCHES TO THE MILE, 
SHOWING THE WARDS OF THE CITY, AS DIVIDED 
BY THE LATE ACT OF ASSEMBLY, 

THE LOCATION OF ALL THE PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, CHURCHES, PARKS, CEMETERIES, &c. 
The two Maps will be on one sheet, RANDSOMELY 

COLORED and 

MOUNTED ON ROLLERS, 
OR IN BOOK FORM, 

to accommodate subscribers. Price Ten Dollars per 

copy. 

Relying upon a just appreciation of their efforts 
by the citizens of Philadelphia, to issue #Map on the 
above plan that shall answer their proper ——— 
tions, and be entirely y, 
respectfully solicited, by 

JAMES D. SCOTT, Map Publisher, 
116 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ay Mee of Be Counties in Vermont and New 

‘ork, from urv fi 
ot ave oaarsen —- Very ull and complete, 

sm of which a be seen at Fowiens & 

We J. D, SCOTT, Publisher, 

116 Chestnut street. 





ane D. 








50,000 Copies Sold. 


PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 
FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 


Tue object of this popular Book is to 
explain scientifically, but in the simp! 
over two th of the phe- 
nomena of life. It is slready introduced into the 
leading schools of the Union. 

Fine edition, price $1. Cheap edition, 50 cents, 
Sent free per mail, on receipt of the published 
Price, Address 

ROBERT £. PETERSON & CO., Publishers, 
1% Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

A very liberal discount allowed Teachers, Clergy- 

men, and Book Agents, June it, b, vd, 











Russia as rv 1s !!—War anp Rumors 


308 Broadway, New York. 


y tabl cs, repping &c., &c. ; written in such plain language that a child 
might understand it, and yet 8o logical in its arguments, so sound in its deductions, as to defy the ablest 
critics to deny its conclusions or to refute its reasonings. The author, Dr. Dods, well known to the 

by his work on the Philosophy of Electrical Psychology, has for twenty years 
made the wonderful powers and capabilities of the human mind Mis study, and is probably better quali- 
fied than any other living man to solve a mystery which has puzzled the brains of the learned both in 
this country and in Europe. The so-called Spirit Manifestations bad their rise in 1848, in the family of 
John D. Fox, in this State, and claimed through an intelligence derived from knocks or rappings to have 
opened » channel of communication between the living and the dead, It can easily be seen what a hold 
such an idea would bave on the human mind. Curiosity, affection, the fond hope that those we love were 
near us and holding communication with us; all these combined have caused the delusion to spread 
with unexampled rapidity from village to village, from city t» city, from State to State, antil it numbers 
among its followers not tens, but hundreds of thousands. Our author in his Introduction thus speaks of 
the vital importance of the subject to the whole Christian and civilized world: 

The great mass of the Christian community have as yet remained ees 8 these things, con- 
tenting themselves with the belief that as the whole is the work of tric collusion, it must 
and willcome to naught. And it is moreover believed that it is pb * to the we vo ignorant classes 
oO yee and is therefore unworthy of serious consideration, as it can do little or no harm. But let us 

not deceive with such fall hopes—such groundless ex, asgmesoe ue, there are many 

of ite calovers aud advocaies among the ignorant and lower classes of society ; but thie is no objection 

to its truth, because it was the same with regard to the disciples and followers of our Saviour in the day 
of his personal ministry on earth, 

But that the believers iu the spirit-communications through rapping and writing mediums are wholly 
of this class is far, very far from being true. Indeed, case is entirely different from such a supposi- 

as this. It among ite many of the bes best intellects in our country, and those, too, 
who have drunk deep at the fountain of science. It embraces not only some of the finest talents of the 
land, but those also whose moral and is and 8; beyond re 
it embraces among its advocates judges upon the bench, and some of the ablest lawyers at the It 
some of ina bet intellects in our State Legielatures and in the halls of the 
~ Aenea a of the most skilful ond eminent medical 
all sects on 
but many winisters of the gospel, and oe coon T decctatnatton under heaven. It is cmbresed by men 
stand in the council-chamber, at the bar, and the altar, Such are its advocates ; and what, I ask, is the 
character of its mediums? 
Resear through whom these communications are made, purporting to be from the hg tee 
'y 




















means entirely among the ignorant and Fppneg Lv pervade all ranks of society 
ng and writing aa among | the Judges of those who hold bigh stations in 
urch 8, male poaty female, and aren among ministers of the gospel! 
Through these di s purport rporting to be trom spirits in heaven are either alphabeti- 
cally rapped or else written out, tables and stands are tipped, stones thrown, window-glass broken. 
fur ~ hens flung about! Still more: the spirit-hand of some departed chil 








, and 
id, it is belnewek. is laid upon its 
father or mother’s A ayes od and plays with their hair-locks by the softest and gentlest touch, and that 
even angels with their starry wings of azure, green and gold, the feverish brow! It is even believed 
that some invisible and immortal hand has written a communication in the Hebrew language, and left it 
in the room of an individual while he was Maes on in profound slumber ! 
and other wonders, too tedious to enumerate, are stated to have been performed, and yet the 
public mind, and even the ministers of the gospel, are silent or carelessly shumbering on while the advo- 
cates of this new and startling theory are ing tremendous and fearful by continual acces- 
sions. Periodicals are alveady established, edited with no mean ability, and some purport to receive, not 
only their a bat the very words In which it is expressed, from immortal spirits 
state of ! are p 








aud conventions are held, and even clergy- 
men are already in the ” field who profess to preach as they are instructed by the spirit-rapping and 
spirit-writing mediums ; and yet clergymen are securely slumbering on while these fearful elements are 
in motion throughout the land. 

Mediums are constantly springing up in every part of the United States. The transatlantic world has 
caught the mania. They are springing up in various parts of eh ee aud Bren ny d in Germany. 
Each one hears them in by own tongue wherein they were born—to. ® that the spirits know 
no other language thai the se’ mediums pane Se whom the "aeneansante. There are 

slready several thousand medians in the reba mn States alone, and these, w.ch thousands and tens of 

of its be! already in end their numbers are constantly in- 
creasing with the most aston! aiehing 





the 
aah ov even slarming rapidity. Private 





length and breadth of the land ; and in many places p 
numbers thirty thousand believers in Cth oe agrees 
And what, I ask, grand object to which these movements are tending, and in what will they 
result? They certainly poreend s future revelation, because they are true, to the 
teachings of the Prophets and of Jesus "Christ and his Apostles Fea and as some believe, bye 


bitions ere given. New York city alone 








higher and far more superior revelation contained in ptures of Truth, And yet the 

lovers of the Bible and the caheheters of Christ are Fs emg ay fo tm security while the spiri ngs 

and spirit-writings, as & new mode of ao m to earth, are gaining new and con- 
tinual of force and power, 


Dr. Dods, while he sdmits that im moat caces the mediums are honest, yet contends that they areas 
much deceived themselves as their followers; and denies that spirits bave any agency in the matter, but 
ta for the ph on pure philoeophical grounds and an analysis of the human brain itself, 
which he chews is divided into two parte—the voluntary, by which we reason, act, &c., and the invol- 
untary, which causes the heart to beat, &c,, and which answers to the highest order of instinct in ani- 
mals; and by the separate action of these two brains, or rather by the independent action of the back 
brain, (or the involuntary,) when operated upon by Mesmerism, Somnambulism, Electrical Psychology and 
psy, all the derful things are perfurmed that have been ascribed to an immediate Divine agency, 
It te & wonderful subject, and is handled in a beaatiful manner, with great eloquence and power, by our 
author, to whom, no donbt, belongs the honor of having first satisfactorily explained « subject of im- 
mense importance to the whole world, and which has done and is still doing irreparable injury in the 
community, The book should be in the hands bed every thinking person in the United States, be he or 
abe a believer or an unbeliever in Sp 
The following notice, from the New York Tribune, spesks for itself: 
“ Few better books in opposition to the apt ered eeeee ¢ Nes have been called forth by 
the existing controversy a = veo gat bg It ts heey sewage od readable, as we 
ean testify from actual ex and Pe Ssecophdent | in ite poets free fro ridicule of 
the spiritualists, and haw ~ = eral for the support of Ite vie No one — mind is 
given to the Iavestegetien of tter should neglect the perusal of this volume. Apart from the 
peculiar views it maintains, it is both curious and instructive. 


Agents wanted, to whom « liberal discount will be made. Sent by mail to all parts of the country, 


paid, for 75 cents. 
— DE WITT & DAVENPORT, Publishers, 
June it. db. dD. Nos, 160 and 162 Nassau Street. 














in afuture- 


are t 
given in social evening-parties and ——_ in every city) and in almost every village throughout the | 


in this country, affording an opportu- 
nity for selections not to be had elsewhere. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 

Prices from $60 to $175. Every instrument fully 
Warranted or the money refunded. 


MELODEONS. 


Goodman & Baldwin’s Patent Organ 
Melodeons, 


with rwo Banas of keys—a sweet and powerful in- 
strument. Prices from $75 to $200. 8. D. & H. W. 
Surra’s celebrated Melodeons ; Magrin’s unrivalled 
Guitars ; Brown’s Harps, Flutinas, Violins, Brass 
Instruments, &c., &c. Dealers supplied with Pianos 
and Melodeons at factory prices, Twelve and a half 
per cent, discount to clergymen. 


MUSIO. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and is ivi by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 
of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries wish- 
ing to purchase any Music published, or make ar- 

for supplies of Mr. WarErs’ 
new issues, will find it to their interest to call or 
forward their orders, 

t@ Music sent to any part of the Union or Cana- 
das, postage free, 








HORACE WATERS. 


OPINION OF THE AMERICAN JOURNALS TOUCH- 
ING T. GILBERT & 00-'8 PIANOS: 


“The reat and soseer of the effects can only be 

a) ted b; ear those magnificent in- 

—" at Yr Waters’ establishment.”—{N. Y. 
une. 


“These superb instruments, which so far surpass 
any others we bave heard, are furnished by Mr. Wa- 
ters at the same prices as at the Manufactory, and 
the buyers may feel assured of fair dealing and up- 
right "—{N. ¥, Ev list 





“A very good tuner and excellent musician 
says he never was called on to tune but one Molian 
Piano during all his experience, which shows that 
they do not easily get out of repair,”—{Philadelphia 
Inquirer and National Gazette, 


“'T, Gilbert & Co.'s Premium Pianos at the World's 
Pair, (whose Agent in this city is Horace Waters,) 
drew the only medal awarded to Piano Fortes with 
the Solian attachment, These Pianos ogo 








deserve this marked distinction.”—{N. Y. Musical 

Review. 

EXTRACTS FROM WRITTEN TESTIMONIALS OF N, 
¥.?P RB, HORACE WATERS’ 
PIANOS; 

“ The treble is a, pure, brilliant, and very me- 

Wedious ; the base is deep, rehieg and sonorous ; the 

middle part t is rich and « 


eC, 
the power of singing, |. a uniting the sound of 
each tone In a degree but rarely achieved.”"—Henxny 
C. Watson, 


“ Your Instrursente are o —— improvement 
upon American Pianos jor to the skilful 
manufacturer. There ois po doubt but. that they will 
be appreciated by the public, and all admirers of true 
merit,—Oscar ComertTant. 


“ For power of tone, depth of bass and brilliancy 
of treble, together with euateney of touch we 2, -" 
equal to any make I am acquainted ted with; a 
cordially recommend theta to those w 
chase.’ Ly. Cc. Tarion, 


“They are 


equal to any of the kind I have 
seen iu The Sune Sonace and for to 


of a similar make I saw he England.”—Gronor 
Wasnpovurs Moreax, 

“T take great plehetre fn ing them In- 
pean oy aera ofae ity, both in tome and 
touch. 





June oo m lyr BD. 
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Hopes anv Hevrs ror THE THE Youne of oF | 
aoe oon Come 


Sovmeme 
Weer, « Aside Carahip sod Marriage By Rew. 9,8. 


Sa Toye are ayeel pleaannem, al al ber 


For one dollar, spo qeatbe vO taemt, 
| a dollar, twelve 





Bun easdway, i , York, 





A Home ror ALL; orn THe GRraveL 
Watt avo Octacon Movs ov Butiprne : New, cheap, 
venieat, rior, adapted ey - poor, show. 


Fs wus Oe ws the Lingrasn’s 
bu and wor . 
dwelling, os » with rege By 0. 8 
Fowler. eee 450 81 cents, Fow.ers 
AND Wain Pull Broadway, New ay 
i, lé abhor, street; Philadeiphia, 231 / reo 





Our Booxs in Boston.—New Eng- 
jand patrons who wish for our various pabtications, may 
always chain them, a nad 





Street. 

our own pab' ater 1. hy * ae of —_s oe 
Physiology, Phono et Res Sas 
ra! sciences generally, ry hachading ee and ine. 
formatory works. 

Puxesdocoeicat Exammations with charts, and vrit- 
ten opinions of character, may a/so be obta ined, day and 
evening, at our roome in Boston, No. 142 Weabington feo 
near the old South Church. 


~ [VISON & PHINNEY, 


(Successors to M. BH. Newman & Co., 178 Fulton st., 
New York,) 
Wholesale Booksell and Publishers, 
Have now ready— 





. 
Saxpens’ New Seams oy Reavrvo Boous ror 
Scuoo.s, in ive bucks. Prices 10, 13, 25, $4, 63 and 
TS ceuts, They are entirely » ond beautifully L- 
lustrated. Recommen y & os, McKeen, 
Superintendent of Schovls, New York ; by Dr. Pat- 
terson and Leonard Hazictine, Bxq., Princtpats of 
the Normal Schools ; by one hundred and fifty Prin- 
cipals of the Ward Schools of New York; by BK. H. 
Coburn, late President of Teachers’ Association, 
(New Yo: & State ;) by Thomas H. Benton, Jr., Super- 
iutendent of Schools, lowa; aud by the most emi- 
nent Teachers generally who have examined them. 
The sale of Sanders’ books is over half 4 million « 
year, 


Sanders’ Book, Sanders’ 


It. 
Willson’s Historical Series. 


Juveniio American History, -~ - - - - - $071 
History of the United @tates, - - - - - + @§ 15 
American History, School Edition, - - - - 1% 
American History, vend Beige = ~“-+=-+- 300 


Chart of American Histo: 6 
The Publishers avite the critieal attention of 
teachers and the pablic to the me: ite of this series ; 
and especially of the School History, which has been 
introduced into the Public Schools of New York city, 
the Normal Schoo! in Albany, the Public Schools In 
Newark, Brooklyn, Rochester, Baffalo, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louts ; as well a¢ tu € the bent Male and Fe- 
male Academies and Semiua:ies in all partes of the 
country. 
“There is perhaps no historical writer in our 
count:y, whose facts and dates bave been collated 
with so much care, and verified with eo mach fidelity 
and labor, a8 those of Mr. Willson. We know of uo 
other volame of American History which ts so accu- 
rate, and at the same time so full.”"—American 
Jounal of Educstion, 


Itt. 
Thomson's Arithmetics. 
Too well known to need recommendation. The 
sale now exoveds iaetsed & year, Prices 18, 19, 33, 
75 conte, and $1.00. 


Bradbury & Hating Musle Books—Sacred, 


Juven 


Sctontific and Miscellaneous Text Books, 


Including « new revised and enlarged edition of 


Hitchouck's Geology. 


Those who cannot procure the above books throagh 
eee prepaid, by 
wieh to 


BookseYors, will receive sin 
remitting the above pr 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., BOSTON. RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MOST CRARMEDS BOOK OF THB SRAOGN) C0 TO IED SES OTHE. 
A VOLUME OF TALES, POETRY, SKETOHES, ETO., BY ELLEN LOUISE 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS FROM ma — 


fidently ask the tion of Bouksell 





on “Man of the tales contained in it, from the g» 
interest of plot which characterizes them, would do it to the most eminent writers of fiction. Her 
cha are fresh creations, that have « place im the reader's mind ever.after; they are as real as 


racters 
though of Sesh aad blood. The Publishers are aware that the of extravagant eulogy in advance 
mable distrust in the readi —y 


delineation of character, and the abso: bing Organist and Conduetor of 


MUSICAL. 


has created « reaso: ng public with regard to new books, especiaily by young 
authors; at the same jedgment they have to the author and to themselves will not “a4 any moderation of the Mh oa oy: meeps me Sine —~ hie ate. 
pao] favorable § y have given above. They believe the book will be approved by universal “sare oS fon cit being es wee 
rage. i 
The filowing are « few of the favorable notices recetved in advance of publication : <r fully toouststa hie bigh sepetation gn sancioal oom 
poser, The La my | characteristics which every - 
where mark the effusions of bis 


We can safely affirm that it is destined to receive the favor of the public to a degree attained by but few 
eT Evening Transerip 
will be much sought after, or we have overrated the ability of our contributor.—{Peterson’s 





To be comprised in one volume, duodecimo, of 500 pages, Price $1.25. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION, BY J. H. MERLE D’ 

“IT wish to recommend the narrative to the notice of ail frieuds of Protestant faith. No —_ 
tory of the Chureh of ose Hungary has as yet been pub "—* The woik that we how to the 
pabiie ought, therefore, to be considered worthy of attention, wee it only for its movelty, but more par- 
tieularly so ou account of the labor that bas been b d on its got @ man pos- 
sessed of enlightened piety, —_ jadgment, imtegrity, faithful Christi ities 
well calculated to inspiie He has obtained his rials fom the most authentic 
Bu Government edicts, poet nw protocols, visitation reports and official comespondence have all 
he cites. He bas thus 
at the same time to render it 
poy thy to prove how far he has suc- 











been consulted with scrupulous aitention, as is proved by the Sree 
soaght to place the authenticity of hie book om an yo A basis 
impervious to the shatts of hostile criticiom.”’—* It remains for 


THE CRITICAL WRITINGS OF THOMAS NOON TALFOURD, LATE JUSTICE 
OF COURT UF COMMUN PLEAS, LONDON, WITH A FINELY ENGKAVED PURTRAIT. 
His critical writings mauifest on every _— & sincere, ea: vest and sympathizing love of intellectual 
aon mil an beauty. The kindliness tJ temper and tende: ness of sentiment with which they 
of the author.—{North American Review, 
“~ one votes, ou octavo, Price, $1.25. 


THE GREAT THEOLOGICAL WORK OF THE DAY.—8000 COPIES SOLD. 
THE CUNFLICT UF AGES, UR Tis GREAT DEBATE ON THE MOKAL RELATIUN OF GUD AND MAN, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D. D. 

(vsom ,Tas Pr 





ya fs minaticn, easy, flow of melody,— generally 
The autheress, though pamela Gees —, moat pat to ene of soe =. — > = actly laurepereed 
popular , and we petit Or take her fist volame a most flattering reception from the public. | pegs of harmony, Sone of simplicity, effectiveness with- 
@ have seen the meuuscript, aud therefore speak advisediy in the case, The work cannot fail to charm | out complexi ‘of harmonic combinations, ere among the 
and iute:est the reader.—{' ive Branch, Boston. poevalling feateree of Br Bore st 
Comprised in one elegaut volume, duodecimo, P ice $1.25. bwlyay ay tag) et MIue is simpli- 
A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST. 
Teacher the first stages of class practice. 
HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN RUBGABY, FROM THE BEGIN- eomains 
NING OF THE KEFURMATION TO 1850. WITH REFERENCE TRANSYLVANIA. A COMPLETE AND SYSTEMATIC SERIES OF IN- 
Translated by Stew. JI, Ora, B.D, Hamburg. | With om Introduction by JH. Marke STRUCTIONS FOR 
D Aubigné, D, D., President of School, Geneva. MELODEON. 


Together with the old 

Sissi y cults * cpoupaaed, time, many 

ments from |, and others 

the Moder ool. The work will be so v: in 

its entents, that ire using Hymns of the most 

UNUSCAL mErRes will find it an jing r source to 
m with requ’ 


SONS OF IMPERFECT le 
In addition to the Mc] deon Instructor, in order to ac- 
etl! farther the warts of ing to 








BESS. ) 
Its learning, logical will not be questioned.—{N. Y. 
bed _ appears to carry with it the im piess ‘of an abie, ea:nest, and euch wrind—{rrtngeton 


Revie 
S is “elaborately, and even powerfully written ; a huge bone for the metaphysicians to pick.—{National 
azin 
Published in one handsome duodecimo volume, 550 pages. Price $1. 25. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE MEMOIR—PRESIDENT WAYLANDS 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND LABORS OF THE REV. ADONIRAM JUDSON, D. D., IN TWO VOLUMES, 
COPYRIGHT SECURED TO THE FAMILY OF DB. JUDSON. 

The memotr, which is admiiably execated by one of the most distin American divines of the 

Baptist denomination, is an impo: tant contribution to the history of ee and an instructive illus- 

— of « very exts aordipary form of character.—{Westminster Kev 

De. Wayland has executed his task with great sound Jaugment {London Patriot, 

h ys ps of the best oe 5 of our day.—{London a yo Pow 

It is throughout catholic in its eer and pei vaded by the dest charity, as well as the most enlight- 

ened —- —{North American Revie 

Dr. Wayland seems to us to have sapesea his task in the most simple yet faithful manner. We have 

ne struck with the temper of impartiality and the desire of entire fidelity every where seen.—{Ch: istian 

xaminer, 

President Wayland has fulfilled the duties of a biographer ny a most oeney manuer, The bie- 

graphy is not 4 mere eulogium, < is ae @ just ap of the great worth of Dr. 

Judson, We venture to say 0 reader will be disappointed iu the aoe Kugiander. 

The style of ite composition like every thing that issues from the pen of the gifted and noted writer, is 

iutensely simple, chaste, and beautiful. —{Preew i Baptist Review. 

The work le chacacte. ined paee reat fulness of detail, and is remarkable for the clearness and vigor of 
its etyle.—{Christian 

When Dr, Wayland Supenied to become the biographer of Dr. Judson, the feeling of satisfaction was 
universal ; and it has not been Se. The analysis of Dr. Judson’s character which the memvir 
presents is admirably executed.—{ nary Herald. 

Some may object to the large which is taken 4 with | — this ts her od to many will - 

the great charm of the work. memoir will prove of emi and M 

Societies, from the discussions it coutaiue by the biographer of what § is t tee appropriate o work of the mie- 

sionary. —{Spirit of Miesions, 

These two volumés contain a great amount of missi 7 fl » Clearly exp d and well 
arranged.—{Fuieign Missionary. 

One of the most intensely tuteresting biographies, of its class, ever issued, beautifully executed, and 
with an almost faultiess po: trait.—{Macedonian. 

The subject was singularly congeuial to the feelings of the ang A calling forth his warmest sympathies, 

inspiring him with « tender and pathetic e) js Moat p d religious 

and he has treated it with a heartfelt unction as well as signal Seanay. Harper's Magazine, 

President Wayland has discharged his editorial duties with fidelity, skill, taste, and a warm feeling for 

his subject.—{Putnam's Monthly. 

The memoir will be :ead with deep interest by those of every name.—{New York Observer. 
Those have been best acquainted with Dr. Judson’s history, as developed from year to ear In his 
missionary labors, will find in these volumes a g:eat deal of which they never knew before. 4 a Dar- 
rative * 4 from him iu moments of domestic bees and treasured up as a precious memorial, Mrs. 


























Judson bedied with equal j apd grace for pages, They not only lend an inexpiers- 
tble oy to the biography, but are essential to it. Of the interest of these volumes we cannot | speak in 
ter the = will Gud a sp of iz, 8 


too warm language. In the closing c’ 
as has seldom been equalied.—{New Yo: 
We believe it will be regarded as one of the beat n missionary hirtories extant. It is + pean: 
and complete with reference to the origin of Ame: ican Missions.—{New York Evangeliat 
| These volumes will be greeted by all Geneustnations as precious witnesses to the fidelity, zeal and 
abundant labors of the lamented Judson.—{Ch: istian Intelligencer. 
Dr. Wayland has written largely and powerfully on many other empeeatn, bat for usefulness, nothing 
has proceeded from him of so ” Chi ietian Chr 
The Diegrapher has added greatly to the value of the work, by the sound and enlarged general views 
which he has presented op the various topics which wee rendered prominent in the life and labors of the 


apostie of Barmah.—{Congregationalist. 
We rejoice that the tank of compiling this y bas fallen into so able hands—especially in: 
Jand has perfo: med his own os ‘ot 


bands of one who could afford to k himeelf out of "sight. Dr. Way' 
the work with characteristic skill and beaaty.—{ 

raceful pen of Dr. a sd ‘accom plished widow for many interesting 
a ah meg True Union. 


The work ts indebted to the 
reminiscences and sketches, which add qvaity. to its 
e can say that the biographer end his sub- 


It le perhaps the best and truest 

















lay ey Musie vpon instroments of the organ kind, 
7 throughout the work, the Aito and Ten sr 


of Psalmody, 

dant provision, 

Teachers and Leaders of Choirs will receive a copy, 
— remitting 60 cents in mon-y or pust- 
TLook far it te Joly next, and jodge of tts merits. 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO, Publishers, 
60 John street, New York. 


Weste squer-® C GRIGGS & CO, Chicago, 
Til; and will for sale by Bocksellers generally. 
June It, b. ». 





PRACTICAL SURVEYOR'S GUIDE, 
JUST PUBLISHED Ly 


BAIRD’S PRACTICAL SERIES. 


THE vasorveet, SURVEYOR’S GUIDE, contain- 
ing the necessary information to make any person 
of common capacit 
_A Finished Laud Sarveyer, 
WITHOUT THE AID OF A TEACHER. 
By ANDREW DUNCAN, 
LAND SURVEYOR AND CIVIL BNGINEERR. 
In one vol. 12mo. 15 cts, 


Havine bad an experience as a Prac- 
tical Surveyor, &c., of inva ro, 8 the author of 
this vetaume Hatters him: that 
thorough knowledge ; 
and never having met one any work sufficiently 
concise and instructive in the several details neces- 
sary for the A oper a of ee surveyor, it 
has been * ‘ant. Among 
— in ortant matters ~ the book. will be found 

the fol’.wing: Instruction in levelling and pro- 
one. — & hew and speedy plan of setting 
and k-roads ; the method of in. 
flecting ‘ “rves ; the description and design of a new 
instrument whereby ces are found at once 
without any calculation ; a new method of survey- 
ing any tract of land by measuring one line through 
it; a geometrical method of correcting survey* 
taken wi , to fit them for calculation; 
© gy A the angles from the 
courses, vier ¥ hod of su: —e 
with the compass through ‘an any mine or iron w 
and te correct the deflections of the needle by at- 
3} description of an ye by the help 


i & Rew and short met 
calculation, wherein fewer figures are used; the 
method the of the 


Millwright's Assistant, as 








ine them, with a view to introduction, wil! re- ject are each well worthy of the other. Denton Atlas. 
caine pate at half orien, and the intro thom, will se two volumes a a a deep inpeemton on the pablic mind. ton Transcript. 
make the most liberal terms to adopting | It will not want resders ami among very name,—Cam 
them, and will send Circulare with full Sestare a hy ork has the interest ot & book of trovela, combined foun ith that of & religious enterprise.—{Home 
. TVISON z ourna! 

re —. The biographer has connected and explained the cor 4 im such a way as to mit the subject 
oc ean fo Mack H. Newman & On) Fesutsbart | o¢ no moto te ta bie wh story tn te ment tural manner ~(Mrtow't Literary 
Books, No, 118 Fulton street, New York, Titbane | ae Rees Geneans Greene ” how extent nour language. —New York 

Bold also by Gases & Cn,, OL4 ; J. C. Ivisow ve for sale by Booksellers throughout the States and Canadas, Published by PHILLIPS, 

4 i | ga ON BGn, Bosrox. Copies of any of the above sent per mail on receipt of raice. 


Aabarn; Moons & Anpenson, 


Book seliers generally. June, lt, ¥. 
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AREY BAIRD, 
June it, b, D, ‘ublisher, Philadelphia. 





40,000 


COPIES IN EIGHT WEEKS. 


THE 
LAMPLIGHTER, 
UNCLE TRUE, & LITTLE GERTY. 


WE HAVE PUBLISHED IN EIGHT WEEKS 
40,000 Copies 
OF THIS GREAT 


AMERICAN ROMANCE, 


Oxe of .he most fascinating and rit- 
ten volumes ever fsaued from the ICAN 
PRESS. This is the universal testimony of Readers 
and Reviewers, East, West, North and The 
immense demand continues without abatement, 
JOHN P, JEWETT & 0O., Pusiisnenrs, 

Cornhill, Boston. 
For sale by al] Booksellers. 


TO YOUNG MOTHERS! 


OLD UNCLE JERRY 





Has at last permitted the compiling and publishing | 


of his celebrated and valuable Letters to YOUNG 


MOTHERS. The volume is edited by Mrs. Aun E, | 


Porter. It is a book of most excellent counsels, 
which, if beeded by all young mothers, would save 
infinite trouble aud sadness, and iunamerable fa- 
mily ts. Ite are as follows : 
- Trials of Young Mothers. 
Bathing aud Dressing of - ce 
. Physical Training of Childre 
Food best adapted to their Growth. 
» Presh Air—why necessary. 
Treatment of Diseased Infants. 
. Moral Treatment. 
8 Importance of Forming the Habit of Obedi- 
ence Early. 
9% Punishments—what kind should be avoided. 
1@. Danger of one Young Children, 
. Going to Schoo! 
Intellectual 1 Training of Children. 
How to wee Habits of Order, ‘ke. 
. Religious Rooccdien of Children. 
Letter from an Aged Lady on Training Little 


es, 
. Little Carvin, his Life and Death, 
. A Few Days in Uncle Jerry’s Family. 
A Few Thoughts for Husbands and ‘ives, 
. Neglect of Wife and Family. 
20. Self-Reproach. 


21. Reunion. 
Price 88 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWSTT. & COMPANY, | % 


Jewert, Proctor ere Wenrmrzere 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


DESPOTISMIN AMERICA. 


By Richard ey Esq., 
AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES,” “ THE WRITE carer &c., &c. 


enlarged, and 
nt Pe a work pub- 
ince. It is a most timely pubii- 
cation, showing as it does, in # manner not to be 
gainsaid, the and it en- 











“THE SLAVE POWER, 
Prom the adoption of the Constitution to the 


NEBRASKA INIQUITY. 


now what despotism may 
pe- 


VOICES OF THE DAY Apel _. 
VOICES OF THE DEAD—April Ist. 
THE TENT AND THE ALT AR—April 10th. 
LECTURES ON ROMANISM—A splendid work— 
IURE READINGS ON GENESIS AND 
EXODUS, 2 vols.-—May Ist. 
To be followed ft 
ings on the New T: 
Old Testament Readings. 


BOSTON, 
JOHN P. paatiiasnc & COMPANY. 


VELAND, Ont 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
For sale by all Booksellers. June it. b. dD. 


FIFTY GOOD BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


SENT FREE OF PQSTAGE, 





y by Read- 


of the 








C, M. Saxton, Aericu.turat Boox 
* Pom IsnER, 152 Fulton street, (up stairs,) N. Y. 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
I. = Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. 
Il. Every Pm erat no dey nah oe Price 25 cts, 
Ill, The A Kite ee, I. 25 ota, 
IV. The American hee G Colturer. 
V. Prize Essays on Manures. By S. L. — Price 


25 cents. 
re. Price 25 cts. 
Extir- 





VI. Skinner's Elements of Agricultu 

Vil. Seneeaess ae Fore, SR Deesinne be 
vit Horsce~ther Varetie, Breeding, Management, 
ic. Price v5 

IX. The Hive, wt a Bee—their Diseases aud 


Remedies. 
xX. see ge ee pom. Price 


25 cen! 
XL ‘The Sa Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, 
*. by LL. 
m, . . Domestio | Fowl! and Ornamental Poultry. Price 
== 
mR Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. 
xiv. ‘The American Poultry Yard, The cheapest and 
best book ished. \° 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embrac- 
ing all the Fertilizers known, with directions for use, 
By Browne, Price $1 25. 


XVII. Storkhort’s Ch 


ets 
Field Price $1. 
XVII, Wilson on the Cultivation of F' 


Price 25 cts, 


lax, 
= 
ay The omer, = Cysieentio. By ee 5. 
phi, Phalpe Bee Keeper's Chart, 
XXII, nen Lectures on Practical Agriculture. 
Bk 
Msn cary Fos 


xv" Tesdall's Siveo Mateo, Price $1_25. 
XVI. Miner’s ye nna Bee Keeper's Manual. 


aati Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete, 
XXVIII. pepeien's Complete Farmer and Garden- 
er. Ivol, Price 
XXIX, Alien’s veation on the Culture of the Grape. 








Price $1. 
XXX. Fees Sa Os Seed ek Sapiens af 


Price 7 . 
xXx. Younts on oa the Hog. te. Price 60 cts. 
aaa Youstt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. 


1 25. 
XXXIV. The Shi ‘sown Book. Edited by You- 
Skinner and Retails Price - 


pen. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 
uk Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
ats "Ceantey Desitingh; or, the American Arebitect. 


XL. i. Goats Boma Matick Price $1 25. 
Xl Medicine. A book for every 


Price $3. 
Farmer. A book for every | 
Rice sen 


within three months, By 
ad | No new names entered without ts Money. 


Packs Ploseene Gees 
Hints on arranging =) <1 > sanemceee &o. 
Reed a tere 5. Aue Alien. 














illustrating the human system, with familiar instraction 
to learners. It is emphatically a guide to health and 
longevity. Terms, $1 a year. 

THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 





‘Three-dollar Magazine, (including Harper, Putnam, 
Godey, Graham, and all the leading monthlies,) to- 
gether one year for only Turex Dotians, 
Address = P,:«zD. ORVIS, Publisher, 
June it, dD, 1S Nassau St., New York. 





contain a catalogne of the new 
of the previous month, with 
led, and the 


and Theological 
catalogued by authors, with prices 


Matled to Subscribers at fifty cents pe 
year, in advance. The amount may be remitted it ia 


tamps. 
All coommmnnications should be addressed to 
@, M. NEWTON, 
June, 2t, x. 87 Chambers street, New York. 


op SETTELL 's Livine martha Livre hr Bean- 
tifal Engraving in Each N 








| wifery, ete ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Medical Science; Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all ite Aspects, eto. 
ete., with appropriate illustrations, Each number con- 
tains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dottans a 
year. 

Address Fowizns axp Watts, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 


Aeczrrs anv CanvassERs WANTED in every county. 


cellences the grea 
of Art; and beptaning with 1854, ever, num- 

ber will contain an im impression from a beautiful Steel 
Plate. 52 Plates a year will alone be worth the 


This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
Toa of the Epiveuren, yQccorunes, nt ¢ other Re- 





PROSPECTUS 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


VOLUME SIXTH.—1854. 


THIS WELL-KNOWN AND WIDE- 
LY-<CIRCULATED os conducted by Pastors of 
Congregational Churches in New York and Vicin- 
ity, has completed its fifth year, 

It is now enlarged, is published tn a quarto form, 
and contains sixteen — more of reading mat- 
ter than formerly, bein 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE 


In addition to the regular editorial corps, Rev. G. 
B. Cugever, D.D., Rev. Henny Wanp Bexcrer, 
Mrs. H. B. Srows, Rev. C. L. Brace, and ‘ Mixniz 
joann ay -_ siaied contributors, engaged to Svan 4 
wee a w ie cre- 
spondenta, at at Nowe 
religious and ‘aunty pooee 

TERMS,—Notwithstanding the large addition to 
the yearly — of the paper, ony price will re- 
main the sam 

TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


IF PAID STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; OF $2.50 if not paid 
Carrier, $2 50 in advance. 





AGENTS.—Clergymen and Postmasters are au- 
thorized Agents, and are are solicited to engage oo 
ts 





Rig = | work of ur Fifty 
XLVI BS } or, Pocket commission on each poses subscriber will be "mowed 


x Xtisis's American Flower Carden Directory. 
L. The American Fruit-Grower's Guide to Orchard 
and Garden. Being the the most complete Bookon the sub- | °°” 
ject ever published. Price $1 25. 


C. M, SAXTON, 
May itd 152 Fulton street, N. Y. 





Jawert, Procron & WorTatveror, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


REV. JOHN iQUMMIN 
OF CONDON.” = Bs 


JOHN P. iaVETT k COMPANY, 








Tue Evetisx Boox Srors. — The 





LB FF, 
Mey Building, ci ay, of Bar Bok 
June It b Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


| them, 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at one dollar 
per square for the first pate, and sevent, ng 
baad for each subsequent insertion. A 

to those who ertise 


ny person wong subscribe, will seen en- 
ane in an envelope ‘0 DOLLARS, and add 
JOSEPH H. LADD, 
Publisher of Taz InDErENnDENT, 
No. 22 Beekman 8t., New York, 


prepaying postage ; and money so sent will be con- 
| sidered r | our risk. 

t@ The paper will be sent in exc! for one 
year to any newspaper or monthly pe that 
will publish this Pros us, Including this notice, 
—< give a commendatory editorial notice. 

une It. 





Cuampers’ Epinesurgax Jovrnat— 
| Twewrrr-remp Yean.—Now ready, the fourth 





Key ro Grammar WITHouT A MasTer. | 
—Designed to instruct more in two hours’ study 
than two years on the old system. By enclosing 25 
cents a copy will be sent to any part of the United | 

Address DAYTON & 


oe 
Washington-street, Boston. 3 


June 3t p. | 


b for 1854 of this old and popular 
portedioal, containing a charming new domestic 
tale by Leitch Ritchie, Esq., entitled “ Wearyfoot 
Common.” Also, the celebrated papers by Mr. Wu- 


| t1am Cuamurns, on this country, ‘Things as they 


Saturda: Lrr- 

= oF ‘of Trex Tremont and ae Md 

; a, 1s cents a number, or six dol- 
an: 


—— oe pals aed the rtd Aer, 
all subscribers within the Mea States 
directly to the Office of Publica- 
jollars; thos placing our distant 
nearer to us, 





THE Naw York Untverse is a large 


Nowsreees, B ee ar tow S 
owing terme 


The money 


for American postage. 
ae 
ress ) 
J. WILLIA! 


kan street, New York. 








General Business. 
IRON RAILING WORKS, 


TRON RAILING—every variety of Wrought and 
Cast Iron, and the celebrated Wire Railing. 
Wickersham’s Patented Wire Fence, 
For Prairies, Raflroads, Farms, Lawns, Gardens, 
&c., at $2 per rod, 

IRON BEDSTEADS—IRON FURNITURE. 


The 24 edition of “ New Phase of the Iron Manu- 
facture,” containing designs, explanations and 


— of the ebove ae PR, by address- 

the Subscriber, JO! B. WICKERSHAM. 

tare ‘arerooms, No, 312 Broadway ; Works, Nos. 53, 
57, 69 and 61 Lewis street, New York. 

“yen @o m tf. 


Psonoerarnic Gotp Pens of the 
~~ ennai 


Vee Beet al 
po geo, 


Weser’s AnaTomicaL ATLAS OF THE 
Aputt Humaw Bopy, lithographed and republished by 
Expricort & Co, Ne. 59 Beekman street, New York, from 
the German edition by Prof. M. J, Waser, consisting of 
eleven entire figures, natural size, with a comprehensive 
For sale, in s:eets, or mounted. Sete, in 














are in America,” together with « great variety of 


heets, $15. Mounted, $25. May ty b 
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GEO. W. SIMMONS, 


MANUFACTURER OF, AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN, EVERY VARIETY OF 
CLOTHING, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
HATS, CAPS, &C., &C., 


FOR CASH OR APPROVED PAPER, 
ga Tuovusanns of strangers annually visit this world-renowned estab- 
lishment ; the extent and magnificence of which far exceed all their 
preconceived opinions. The Proprietor is happy to extend every courtesy 
to visitors, and render a promenade through the various Departments 
pleasant to all whose curiosity may induce them to call. They can obtain 
complete outfits at any moment. 
Dresses to order, in the Custom Department, furnished at the shortest 
notice, and perfect satisfaction warranted. 


OAK HALL, 


Nos. 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, & 88 NORTH STREET, 
June Its BOSTON, Mass. 


LAWRENCE’S 
DAGUBERREAN GALLERY, 










BROADWAY, 





Cor. of White St., 


Is one of the oldest, most extensive, and best arranged in the World. His PICTURES are 
pronounced, by Artists, surmnior to all others. Mr. L. received the highest Premium at the 
Woar.p’s Fai in Lowpon for the mest PICTURES ; and also at the Exhibition im New York. 
In addition to Daguerreotypes, Mr. L. has introduced Photography, or Daguerreotypes on 
Paper, plain (like a fine mezzotint) or colored (like a fine ivory miniature,) possessing all 
the accuracy of the Daguerreotype. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO COPYING DAGUERREOTYPES AND OTHER PICTURES. 


SMALL PICTURES 
CAN BE ENLARGED TO ANY DESIRED SIZE, 


Children of all Ages taken. 





SCHOOL AND FAMILY GROUPS TAKEN— OF TEN, 
TWENTY, OR FIFTY PERSONS. 


er PIOTURES TAKEN JUST AS WELL IN CLOUDY AS CLEAR WEATHER. 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS 
of Prominent Men can be seen at the Rooms (which are free to all) at all times, 
A VISIT I8 SOLICITED. 
M. M. LAWRENCE. 


June ltd 





d to give 
The stitch is the same on both sides, and will not rip 


June ly p 


EXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINES, 
PATENTED BY E. HOWE, Jr., Sept. 10, 1846. 


OFFICE, 140 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tuxsx Machines are warranted (with proper use) not to get out of repair. They are built in a good, substan- 
tial manner, and will do all manaer of work done by any other Machine, (except very fine lines,) ine manner 


or come out any more than sewing done by hand. Call 


and see them in operation at the Office, 140 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


W.A. DAWSON, Acenr. 





- UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Jane 3t b> No. 591 Bi 


GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superwr Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
parchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Imp 


UN ION | ADAMS, 


ing and Manufacturing Establishment o 





Hotel,) New Yorx. 








PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 





Tue American Sewine Macuine Com- 
Deus ane bow yoemeres to a y the public with a 
Sonhce aber on a known as 
THE DOR G MACHINE, | n the comstruc- 
tion of which are combined advantages and facili- 
ties unknown in any other article of its kina, and 


law before Judge in the United States 
ae Court of 1 

Swusr’s ravens service ta all work will be found ot 
the greatest service work requiring binding, 
ae bee a insure Por Hats, 





oa si lta. ioeen t and the like, they are 
Price, 

a —™ MACHINE COMPANY: 

Offices, 385 So Deets, New York ; 138 Washing- 


— JOHN P. BOWKER, J: 
June & Aug. b. vd. - y~ 


MERICAN CRYSTAL PALACE-—For 
iN of the INDUSIRY of ALL 
NATIONS. 


EVERY DAY an Sunda 
Open and EVENING, (except Sunday,) 


Twenty- parry ate + ac 
po Ree nee pty 





There will be NO FREE ADMISSIONS, with the ex” 
ception of Exhibitors and the Press ; and no Beason 
= will be sold. 

The CaysTau Paxace has undergone the most ex- 
tensive al and , and is rapidiy 








to which they would call the special and 
attention of t and Shoe Manufact: u 
ers,! ‘Trimmers, Tailors, Manu- 
factarers, Cap- Upholsterers, and all who re- 
quire sewing in thelr business, 
Not a few of so-called Sewing Machines that 
have been d to 





manu- 
facturers have failed—owing to defects in their con- 
struction, or from their constant Mability to get out 
of and many other causes, 
on their imperfect manufacture—to u 
work which they were s) 


plish. To ty 





filling up with elegant and interesting specimens of 
band! from every quarter of the world. 
The MACHINERY DEPARIMENT is very com- 
te. 
Lee ape tine nee ol tee te the most com- 
a ot and valuable collection iu the Western 
se pe et gp conti {butions embody over 200 
and lof of them rare, many of them 
Cristoals, and of Bye pe: work Many 
are now en routefrom Europe. 
“Taal » of the ‘Sedum Cepar True from Califor- 
nia is pon SR a by | we Se owner. This is no 
or manufac: 


bed feet high, Prof. we Pierce, of Harvard College, 
and Mr. » have 








t 3 to ican 
Sewing Comp: end has been 
attained in the Aj d 





wn SIT may be thus 


ms is a the most simple and reliable now in 
and ¢! re calculated to ais pecs <= —_ 

getting out of order, and thus 

iu the execution of work. 


By means of « greatly im the 
‘Atnry of every stitch is insured, and a 
lp 


In comgoenenes ft on tt 6 ee 
uated & greater power 
to keep the work in than by any 
erto used. 
Larger work can be cnvented soem 5 Guaegen 
almost any other machine, thus enabling orde: 
be executed more speedily. 


t oy 
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silts 
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it 
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supervision, and is warranted to 
thing which ite inventors state 


it 
Hi 
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Bree 
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it 
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. and report that 3 he rate of growth exbibited 

by the sap, and estimated from the annua! rings, the 

Tree is 3,241 years old. 

Altogether, the me aye Palace encloses, at this 
artic! useful and ip- 








moment, les of a novel, 

cereus character, than can be examined in several 

days with proper ai , and aug: 
Ab eMicient ¢ tra of Music will be in attend- 


ance at the Crystal Palace every morning, afternoon 


and evening. 

The ition offers several Prizes of a> 
dals, worth one thousand dollars each, or 
veleat 1) cash ; also other Prizes of © Ces Pine, 
Medals and Diplomas, for worthy Inventions, Manu- 
factures and Works of Art. 
All articles which are deemed worthy of a place in 

Grand Exposition of the World’s Industry an¢é 


used ting art shit 

ation disclaims my te at or damage 0 
articles. 

en pane ve must be = at ot 


near ~~ a a 
Bonded Worehouee, vi visitors i yy permitied 


cannot 
Fire of any size into or out of the 
» eer ee a re-admitted og 
same ticket. ” |, Preside 
TrcxeTs of admission to the Crystal Palace _ 
had atthe ofce of this Journal, 308 Broadway w 
York. bo. 
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COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


139 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON, 
Est aBuiswep by the t 
Est aBuiswep by the presen Principal, 
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Price $9 per Dozen ; Retail, $1 each, 
R. T. YOUNG, Publisher, 140 Fulton 


street, New York, would ly invite the at- 
tention « of Country Dealers, Travelling Agents, —— 
wot C 


Sch new stock 
SCHOOL AND MISCELLAN: BOOKS, embracing 
every a of standa terat: 

K WORK AND STATIONERY, in great 


with 
var a 
ving arrangements with the Ewe puablish- 

erm, oe the United he Is enabled to fill orders, 
whether for his own or the works of other publish- 
ers, at the lowest cash rates, 

PRINTED CATALOCUM, WITe 

CES OF EIGHT 





pt post-paid. 
T. YOUNG, 140 Fulton St. 


N. B, The basis ae his trade being upon the cash 
principle, he hopes to make and retain customers 
more by principles of oye ave epee of 
honor, than extension 
well to give bim the trial late — order; the lowest 
market prices guaranteed. June It. v. 


rn 


HEWS’ PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO FORTE. 


From the iNustrious Pianist, L. M. 
Mr, Hews’ Agent at New yet 
New Yor«. 

Mr. X. P, B. Cunrise—Dest Sir: Having bea the 
pleasure of performing upon George Hews American 
Patent Action Piano, at the World’s Fair in this city 
the present year, and other of his Pianos at your 
warerooms, which afforded me much gratification, I 
cheerfully recommend them to the public. I am very 
glad of the improvement in the action. These instru- 
ments Hkewise are of excellent tone, owing no 
docbt, to the perfection of the scales. 

Very respectfally, L. M, GOTTSCHALK. 
Mauafe y, No, 365 Wi st., Boston. 
June, lt, D. 











DR. N. EDWARDS, 
DENTAL SURGEON and 


Manufacturer of Artificial Teeth, 


(LATE OF 833 BROADWAY,) 
Would respectfully notify the inhabitants of this 
city, and of the country generally, that be has RE- 
MOVED to his spacious rooms, 561 Broapwar, 
where be can be found at all hours, All ss on 


in Mechanical or ical poy eoaee hg oot: ~hy 
place in this 


more favorable Lene 4 than at any o 
ba LK, or in the w 

“Block Teeth earved and colored to suit any 
case or complexion. 

A Lady will be in attandence to receive and walt 

upon ladies and children. 

Ladies can enjoy the utmost privacy while having 
their work done, and id convenience of a private 
dwelling will be foan 

Ladies’ names Sor given as reference without 
Permission. June it bp. 





THE AVERY SEWING MACHINE 


Received the stuvan ee a York 
Crystal Palace over all competitors. 

Tee stitch made by thi# machine is peculiart 
handsome, and it makes a stronger and firmer — 
thar can be made by 

ta To Tailors, Clothiers, Seamstresscs and Fami- 
lies, this ts ded the best 
machine in market, for its work will NEVER RIP. 
Every fourth stiten’ may be cut, and the seam will 
still be strung, 
aND THE seses weep ALL TRE My aed 

nes are so packed that they may be 
= emt ro any pest ot by bees =. %. 
ny 4 where 

fe Avy may at all times be ‘ 3 or 
address THOS. 3 LACEY. 

June, it, x, 


Mrs. C.M. Wurre’s Boarding-School 
for Gtrls—Danbury, Ct. 

Reference—C, H. Roaon, Esq., 886 Greenwich- 
street, New York. June 1t* 

















One d oor above Aster House, N.Y. 








Srabvel. 
TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


FOR THE NORTH. 
ALBANY.—Hadson River Railroad.—Chambers St. 
(Express Trains) . . . 6 a.m, and4Pm. 
Return. . . 4.30, 8.45 a.m. and 4.46 p.m. 
ALBANY.—Hudson River Railway.—Way Trains. 
, 9 a.m. and 12 M. and 3 p.m, 
Return. . . 5.45 & 10.45 a.m. ; 446 p.m. 
EEPSIE.—Hud: River R. R., Chambers 
St... . 4, 7,9, WW am, 19 m., & 3, 4, 5,6 
P.M. 
TARRYTOWN . . 7.10, 10 am. &8, 4, 5.30, 10.30 Px, 
PEEKSKILL. . . . . 4, 1.10, 9, 10 a.m., 13 m., &8, 4, 
6.30, 6. P.m. 








FOR THE EAST. 

‘BOSTON via STONINGTON.—Steamers C. Vander- 
bilt and Commodore—Pier 2, N.R., 5 P.M, 

BOSTON via FALL RIVER—Steamers Empire State, 
and Bay State.—Pier 4, N.R., 6 p.m. 

BOSTON via NORWICH.—Steamers Worcester and 
Knickerbocker.—Foot of Cortlandt St., 
6S Pm. 

BOSTON.—New Haven Railroad.—Canal Street, 
Sam. & 4 Pm. 

SPRINGFIELD.—New Haven Rallroad.—Canal St., 
8, 11.30 a.m, & 4 Pim, 

HARTFORD.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street, 
8, 11.30 a.m. &4P. me. 

NEW HAVEN.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street, 
7, 8, 11.30 a.m. & 8, 4 Pe, 
Return. 5.30, 6.45, 9.35 a.m, & 1.10, 9.25 p.m, 

PORT CHESTER.—New Haven Raillroad—Canal 8t., 
7, 9.15, 11.30 a.m, & 6.15 Pim, 


FOR THE SOUTH. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Amboy Railroad—Pier 1, N.R., 
Tam. & 2 Pm, 
Return, 7 a.m, & 2 Pm. 
PHILADELPHIA.—New Jersey Ratlroad—Foot of 
Liberty Street, 7, 9, 12 a.m. & 4, 5.90 Poa. 
Return, 1.30, 8, 9 a.m. & 4.15, 6.30 p.m. 
EASTON.—Morris and Essex Rallroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8.30 a.m, 
ORANGE.—Morrte and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 12 m. 

DOVER.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8.30 a.m., 3.30 p.m, 
MORRISTOWN.—Morris and Essex Raflroad—Foot 

Cortlandt St., 6.90 a.m., 3.30, 4.30 Pm, 
NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND— 
Steamer Jamestown—Piler 138, N.R., Satur- 
day, 3 Pm. 
FOR THE WEST. 
BUFFALO.—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 5 r.m. 
CHICAGO.—Erie Railroad—(Express Train)—Foot 


Duane Street, 7 a.u. &6 P.u. 


sake Biss- | Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, 





THE 


Hydropathic Quarterly Review. 


> 


Tue ItLusrratep Hyprorataic QuaRTERLY Review.—A new Professional 
Magazine, devoted to Medical Reform; embracing articles, by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Therapeutics, Midwifery, ete.; Reports of remarkable cases 
in general practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various opposing systems 
of Medical Science, Review of New Publications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the 

progress of Health-Reform in all its aspects, eto, ete.; with appropriate [lustrations. 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, SESE TSE ERS, 

808 Broadway, 


New York. 
Tenos, $2 00 a year in advance, No.3 now ready, containing— 


‘Mr. ones By R. T. Seen ree lation 
Journal.” 


Extract from the “ Water- 
Remarks of Mr. Walker, 





sarees § 


D . 
Exciting Causes, 2. Dis- 
Diet. 4 Abundance of 
lind, 6. Absence of Care 


nstim’ 
Exercise. 5. Some pleasant Occupation or Recreation for 
and TResponsibitity, An Illustrative Case. 


REFORMERS AND REFORM. By H. Kynapp.—An Age of Reform. 
Want of Concert of Action. Work for all Classes of Reformers. The Causes of Social 
Evils must be removed. Want of a correct a Education one of the principal 
Causes, Practice better than Theory. Importance of Diet. Removal of Temptations 
to Evil. Justice and Truth must govern Men. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By J. E. SnopGrass, M.D.—Importance 
of a Sound Mind ina Ramey Bots. Obedience to Law an indispensable Condition to 
Health and ical Jurisprudence defined. Duty of the Physician in Legis- 
lative Affairs. way te Oourts of Lak Important Position of the Medical Witness. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By G. H. Tartor.—Office of the Nervous 


to ditions of Healthy Vi 
Abuse of the Nervous System. M 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By Lev: Revsen, M.D.—Prevalence of 

ai. Ratio of em in different Cities and Countries. What is a Tubercle? 

Views of Dr. Troy. Causes. Is Consumption Ourable? Preventive a - 
ment. Oxy, The Excretions, The Skin. The Cough. Concl 

RESPIRATION. By E. Leron, M.D. Respiration subservient to Nutrition. 

y of the Four grand Divisions of the Animal Kingdom, in reference to the 

San tive System. Relation of the Respineery Function to Nutrition. The Nutrient 

Fluid must in all cases be aérated. Animal Heat. Comparative Sep Calorifica- 

tion not the sole end of Decarbonization not one of the final ends of Respira- 


tion. Indirect subservience of —. to Nutrition Its direct and positive Agen 
Value of Pure Air. Ventilation. as a means of Cure. a? 


REPORTS. Cases sy Dr. are 1. Mercurial Diseases. 2. Relaxed 
a jams Cases By Dr. Var. 1. 
lapsus Uteri. 2. LS war of t 8. Prolapsus Uteri. 4. ~ ee Disease, 
5. ee X Oomplicated Case Case.  * "Paralysis. . Lead Paralysis. 9. Typhoid 
Fever. 10. Heart Disease. 
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THE SWALLOW, 








sure of a welcome. 


an open-braided 

cnwinged familiars of the 

un 0 

house ; but oh, the interest 
of the story and the bird 
together, for the children in 
the morning! Could any 
mortal persuade them that 
there was no meaning in 
her visit? They watched 
the little feathered bosom 

= oon, an as : 
ness, 

= midnight coming, with child 
wonder ; and it is laid away, 
for life, among their vague 
thoughts of gs — 
tural. Such are waking 
dreams that need not be in- 
terpreted to be felt to have 
ameaning. When the little 
warbler few forth again— 





Hatural Pistory. 


MORE ABOUT BIRDS. 





Tus Swattow.—The swallow is a familiar bird, 
and one whose usefulness and beauty all ac- 
knowledge. No one, perhaps, has described him 
more enthusiastically than the philosophic Sir 
Humphry Davy. He says: 


The swallow is one of my favorite birds,and a 
rival of the nightingale, for he cheers my sense of 
seeing as much as the other does my sense of 
hearing. He is the glad prophet of the year, the 
harbinger of the best season ; he lives a life of 
enjoyment amongst the loveliest forms of nature ; 
winter is unknown to him, and he leaves the 
green meadows of England in autumn for the 
myrtle and orange groves of Italy, and for the 
palms of Africa; he has always objects of pur- 
suit, and his success is secure. Even the beings 
selected for his prey are poetical, beautiful, and 
transient. The eph # are saved by his means 
from a slow and lingering death in the evening, 
and killed in a moment when they have known 
nothing but pleasure. He is the constant de- 
stroyer of insects, the friend of man, and ma 
be regarded as a sacred bird, His instinct, whic 
gives him his appointed season, and teaches him 
when and where to move, may be regarded as 
flowing from a Divine source ; and he belongs to 
the oracles of nature, which speak the awful and 
intelligible language of a present Deity. 





A Brep Visrr.—Here is a pleasant scrap from 
the facile pen of Willis. It is a poem, without 
being done into rhyme : 


“ Last night, however, we had a bird-visit which 
has furnished quite a day of poetry for the child- 
ren. Writing, in my own room, at a late hour, I 
was interrupted by a sudden fluttering of wings 
against the window, which, at first, I thought an 
accident of some bird startled from her nest and 
bewildered by the light. I looked out but could 
see nothing. The night was dark and stormy ; 
and wishing the flutterer safe from all = of 
foxes and tree-toads, I resumed my pen. In a few 
minutes the attempt to enter was made again, 
and repeated upon the larger window of the ad- 
joining room in which slept my infant in her cra- 
dle. The nurse raised lattice, and.in came 
the stranger—circling around around the 
cradle, at last alighting w curtains of 
the bed—a little gray har r of spring, who 
sat and looked about her with the confidence of 





released into the morning 
air—it was, even to my world-worn belief, an 
angel on his return.” 


Tue Bros anp THE Cepars.—N. P. Willis, in 
one of his familiar and charming sketches of his 
life “ Out-doors at Idlewild,” has the following, 
Can Prof. Mapes solve the question suggested ? 

“ Rejoicing over two large urns full of the ber- 
ries, I was waiting for the first April rain to lay 
them in their trenches, when our venerable nei 
bor S. came in, with the damper which I have to 
submit to the kind consideration of Prof. Mapes. 
He tells me that the cedar wl hae pass through 
the body of a bird—exempli 


selves. The seed thus auto-guano-fies for fructi- 


fication ; or, rather, it is intrusted by un-laborious | 


Nature, to be picked from the tree, manured and 

sown at a distance, by a troup of her apparent 

idlers. That cedars are thus scattered 7. 
gated, there is no doubt. But is the an 
dispensable medium ?* Or, could we 

with him by ——, a little boiling water for 

the animal heat, and a little guano (w! 

manure) for the digestive fertilizing? This isa 


more important question from the difficulty of | 


fransplanting the cedar. It is the most unlikely 
of trees to live after being disturbed. If we can 
neither ——— nor plant cedars, therefore, but 
must trust 

we were catching orioles and oe and teach- 
ing them habits of regularity. We like 

where we will have their amiable bestowings of 
shade trees,” 


Birps in Cemetertes.—A sensible and humane 


law went into effect in this State last summer. | 
We hope it is rigidly enforced. It provides that | 


any person who shall kill or wound or trap any 
bird within any cemetery or public burying- 
ground, or who shall destroy any bird’s nest, or 
remove the eggs or the young therefrom, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of five dollars for every bird killed, wounded 
or trapped, and for every bird’s nest destroyed or 
eggs or young birds removed, recoverable in an, 
justice’s court within the county where the oF 
fence has been committed, to be sued for by any 
person making the complaint. The penalty to go 
towards the —— of the of the county. 
Efforts are being made fo New York, says an 
exchange, to introduce foreign and rare 
into Greenwood Cemetery. of some of the 
finest songsters, and birds of the richest plumage, 
have already been taken there, in the hope that 
they will pair and domesticate themselves. The 





* Several correspondents of the Homa Joumwat have since shown that 
the bird is wor aa indispensable medium. ' 





| enough. And by and by the bobolink, saying, 


| White.’ We have heard of one who always 
by the lines of | 
cedars that spring up along the walls and under | 
the rocks and trees where the birds perch them- | 


h is bird- | 


| world. The idea of the unity of the race of man 
together to bird-sowing, it is time | 


to choose | 


| siz is said to 


_ ; 
of 
| Biblical History. By J. ©. Norr, Mobile, 
R. Guuppo: 





~ 


result is uncertain, but the seclusion of the place, 
the grand old woods, and the im of mo- 
lestation by the sportsman, 


the expe t quite probable. 
beautiful and p’ one. 


winter, and whatever strange tongues they may 
have heard, they nevertheless come back speak- 
ing English. Hark! “Phebe! Phebe!” plain 


“Bob o’ Lincoln,” and the quail, saying, “Bob 
thought the robin said, “‘ Skillet! skillet! three 
legs to a skillet! two legs to a skillet!’ A cer- 
’em! physic! physic! physic!” 


A Man Berore Apam.*—A c 
to use a geolo 


lished, enfitied: “The Types of 


es Se are is destined to 


create something of a commotion in the ous 


is totally discarded by the authors, one and all. 





Dr. Usher makes the astounding statement in this 
work, that a human fossil had been found in New 
Orleans in the course of some excavations in that 
city, to which a pre-Adamite age is attributed. 
According to his authority, the skeleton of a man, 
of the conformation of our native Indians, was 
discovered at a depth of sixteen feet, } below 
a succession of four fossil cypress forests, 

i of 14,400 years is given. Agas- 
ve accepted this as a fact, and 
based upon it his assertion, that man existed upon 
the earth at least 150,000 years ago. The theo- 
logian must either disprove this statement, or 


be 
| compelled to admit a new exegesis of Holy Writ. 


The work to which we have alluded makes, 
by - the - bye, liberal drafts upon the interesting 
treatise on the “Black Man,” first published in 
the Evening Post. 
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